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A LAZY TOUR IN SPAIN. 


By LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 


HE only bit of real estate I ever owned 

was ‘‘a Castle in Spain.’’ I have long 
been familiar with its aspect. I have seen 
its shining turrets reflected in the crimson 
of sunset skies. I have heard faint music on 
winds blowing from the East, which I felt 
sure was caught from the harps in its high 
windows; - and mysterious scents have 
reached me now and then, wafted, doubt- 
less, from its far-off gardens. 

From my childhood I had longed to visit 
my Spanish estates as pertinaciously as 
Columbus longed to set forth from those 
shores of Spain to discover this far-off, new 
world in which I thus discontentedly abode. 
But tales of expense, difficulty, and danger 
have been rife about the pleasant paths of 
Spain. 

“You will find it such a fatiguing jour- 
ney,’ said one. ‘‘The hotels are poor, 
the railway trains crawl, and you’ll be poi- 
soned with garlic.”’ 

“And you'll not be free from danger,’’ 
said another. ‘‘ Bandits have been banished 
from the rest of the civilized world to sur- 
vive in Spain. They may take possession 
of your train any fine day. You’llstill find 
the ‘robber purse,’ which Washington Irv- 
ing speaks of, a necessary precaution.”’ 

“And then the expense,”’ croaked a third. 
“You can’t go without a courier, and he’ll 
pillage you right and left.’’ 

“And then you’ll never find your castle, 
you know;’’ but it was only Mrs. Grad- 
gtind who said that ; and I did not mind 
Mrs. Gradgrind. 

Suddenly, in Paris I made up my mind to 
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go. Four other rash ladies came to the 
same resolution ; and we looked about for a 
courier. We chose him at last for his pious 
face. He was the Vicar of Wakefield in 
German ; at least that is how he impressed 
me ; but the Wise Woman of our party said 
he was a Sunday-school superintendent off 
home duty, and disposed to treat us with a 
sort of paternal care, as if we had been the 
lambs of his flock. 

It was a frowning October morning when 
we left Paris, and by the time we got to 
Tours it rained most spitefully. We defied 
the rain, however, and drove about the town, 
and back and forth across the beautiful riv- 
er, which flows through Tours as the Arno 
flows through Florence. We went to the 
cathedral, and lingered under the great, 
tent-like cedar of Lebanon in the Arch- 
bishop’s garden, and then drove out through 
the sullen rain to that Plessis la Tour, 
which the readers of ‘‘ Quentin Durward”’ 
know. 

The next day it rained still, and rained all 
day long, while on we journeyed. We drove 
through a pouring rain at night to our hotel 
in Bordeaux ; and started away from it the 
next morning in the same cheerful condition 
of the weather. But the sky had cleared be- 
fore we got to Biarritz ; and after that the 
sun shone on us for seven weeks to come, 
with only one brief and appropriate interrup- 
tion. 

Biarritz, the beautiful! No wonder the 
Empress Eugenie built her villa there, in the 
days of her glory. Part of that villa is a 
restaurant now, and looks like ‘‘a banquet 
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hall deserted ’’—or it did in the late October 
when the Biarritz season was coming to an 
end ; but there is hardly a more superb view 
in Europe than can be seen from its win- 
dows. Biarritz, like Tours, is a place to go 
back to; but we had little time to linger 
there. Were we not ex route for Spain, a 
country of beauty and of bandits, of love 
and of fear? 

On the 26th of October we entered our 
promised land. We went through the cus- 
tom-house at Irun. We had been forewarned 
that the examination would be rigorous and 
disagreeable, and that our papers especially 
would be subjected to the closest scrutiny. 
On the contrary not a paper was examined, 


AT BURGOS. 


and nothing could have been more perfunc- 


tory than the whole performance. The offi- 
cers consulted somewhat over a seal-skin 
cloak belonging to the Nut-Brown Maid; 
but whether they were admiring or con- 
demning we could not tell. They folded it 
up respectfully, at last, and marked the box 
that contained it as passed. 

It was on this occasion that the Nut- 
Brown Maid confided to me that she had a 
passport that had cost her time and trouble 
and a national bank-note for five dollars, 
and of which, therefore, she was extremely 
desirous to make use. The officers of the 
customs grieved her by not asking for it ; and 
I must mention here that for a lady travel- 
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ing in Spain a passport is as unnecessary as 
a marriage certificate. 

We journeyed on from Irun through the 
lovely Basque country. The Wise Woman 
grieved that we were thus hurrying through 
the abode of these gentle, serious, handsome 
Basque folk, whose language, they claim, is 
the oldest in Europe. But the rest of us 


were happy, if only there had not been so 
many tunnels to shut out from our view the 


wonderful mountain scenery. The railway 
from Irun to Burgos is said to be a master- 
piece of engineering. Shall I ever forget 
how that afternoon sped on, leading us from 
beauty to beauty, until at last the royal 
Spanish sunset came, kindling the skies to 
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crimson, and touching the hill-tops with a 
baptism of blood and fire! And then we 
saw visions. Down one western slope we 
were sure we saw Don Quixote ride, and on 
the hill-top opposite it was a true giant, and 
no windmill, that confronted the faithful 
knight. And in the heart of that western 
glory, surely we saw a castle, 


‘With its battlements high in the hush of the ait 
And the turrets thereon.” 
and each woman of us believed herself its 
rightful chatelaine. 

We were tired enough when we got to 
Burgos, at a late hour in the evening ; and I 
fear we grumbled unduly as we jolted on 
through the rough streets the long, long 
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for rooms for us beforehand ; and on arriv- 
ing, chilled to the bone, at the Fonda del 
Norte, we found a bright fire burning, and 
we found Matéo. Matéo was our chamber- 
maid ; and for good-humor, brightness and 
black eyes it would be hard to name her 
peer. She and the fire consoled us. The 
beds were clean and soft, and we laughed at 
the idea of Spanish discomforts until break- 
fast. But the breakfast, oh the breakfast! 
The tea was bad ; the eggs deserve respect 
only for their age ; the bread was sour : and 
the butter—it is ahorror to remember! All 
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way tothe hotel. Why it is that all over 
Spain the railway stations have gone into 
the country on a vacation, and you have to 
drive a Sabbath day’s journey before you 
get into town and find your hotel, I have 
not yet been informed ; but, even here, | 
have faith in the good intentions of the 
Spanish people. 

Our Vicar of Wakefield had telegraphed 


over Spain the butter is vile, on account, I 
imagine, of the sterility of the soil ; but in 
most places the food, as a whole, is good. 
We took the worst first in the matter of pro- 
vision, in taking Burgos. But when our 
rather forlorn breakfast was over, and we 
went out of doors, it mattered little that to 
break our fast had been a penance. Here 
we were, in Spain, in Spain ! 
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Had we been taken up blindfolded by 
some of the genii that did transport duty in 
the time of the Arabian Nights, and set down 
in Burgos without a word of forewarning, 
we could not have mistaken our locality. 
Here were the dark-eyed sefioras of our long 
dreams; here ‘‘the stately Spanish men ;’’ 
and here, above all, were the beggars, the 
gentle, persistent, picturesque Spanish beg- 
gars, and it was escorted by a troop, a throng 
of them, that we moved on to the cathe- 
dral, that cathedral of which De Amicis 
speaks as a miracle of boldness, genius, and 
labor, producing ‘‘the effect upon you of 
a superhuman voice which cries ‘I Am.’”’ 
What vastness of space, what splendor of 
design, what lavishness of ornamentation, 
what superb expression altogether of man’s 
faith and worship! One grieves only that 
the grandeur of the vistas should be broken 
by the choir, which is almost a church 
within a church. 

Burgos is the town of the Cid. Every- 
where you come upon traces of him. One 
favorite excursion is to histomb. On the 
way you pause at the Convent of Miraflores, 
built by Isabella the Catholic in memory of 
her father and mother, and containing their 
monument. It isa desolate road that leads 
from Miraflores to San Pedro de Cerdefia 
the beloved home of the Cid, whither, when 
he was dying at Valencia, he begged with 
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his latest breath to be taken. Thither was 
he borne, when all was over, upon his faith.’ 
ful horse, Bavieca, who is said to have wept 
at his deathbed. Upon Bavieca was the 
dead Cid set upright, clad in his armor, and 
with that good sword Tibona in his hand, 
with which, though dead, he yet struck 
down a Jew who audaciously plucked him 
by the beard. At San Pedro de Cerdeiia was 
Bavieca buried, as the will of the Cid com- 
manded. ‘‘When ye bury Bavieca,’’ he 
wrote, ‘‘dig deep, for shameful thing it 
were that he should be eaten by curs who 
hath trampled down so much currish flesh 
of Moors.’’ The Cid is no longer buried in 
his tomb, which is in the center of the con- 
vent chapel. Here, indeed, are the marble 
effigies of himself and of his faithful wife, 
Ximena ; but their bones are in a casket, 
with a glass top, in the town hall at Burgos, 
where my own eyes have beheld them. 

It would be a mistake to leave Burgos 
without seeing the beautiful Cistercian Con- 
vent of Las Huelgas, founded by the wife of 
Alonzo VIII. as a refuge for unmarried 
women of* noble families. Through the 
grating that shuts off the choirin the church 
of this convent we saw some of these white- 
robed Cistercians at their prayers. Was I 
wrong in pitying them, I wonder? Some 
were young and beautiful now, and others 


had been so long ago; but here they all 
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were, women of noble race, with their ardent 
Spanish eyes, and their pleasure-loving 
Spanish lips ; full, when they came here, of 
all girlhood’s restless dreams and longings, 
and yet condemned by family pride and 
family poverty to this life of seclusion ; this 
finality of all things, which has nothing be- 
yond it save death ! 

The Wise Woman of our party decreed 
that our next stopping-place should be Val- 
ladolid ; so we made the journey thither from 
Burgos in an evening, found a comfortable 
French hotel, slept the sleep of the weary, 
and awoke next morning ready for a day of 
sight-seeing in Valladolid. It was a very 
satisfying day to me, for it satisfied me that 
I never want to go there again. The cathe- 


dral is grand in its outlines, but so white 
and bare and cold that I shiver to remem- 
ber it. The interests of Valladolid are all in 
the past tense. Cervantes lived here once, 
but I believe that Cervantes was a melan- 
choly man. You are taken to his humble 
house, and his ‘‘ statue watches it from the 
square.’’ Here the great man worked, 
making clothes for the king and his nobles, 
and thinking, meanwhile, his immortal 
thoughts. You go also to see the house 
where Columbus died ; the one where Philip 
II. was born ; the university, and a whole 
list of other things, among them the con- 
vent built by Torquemada, the terrible con- 
fessor of Isabella the Catholic, and the 
Plaza Mayor, where, under his influence, 
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heretics used to be burned for the glory of 
the Lord. The court was at Valladolid then, 
and the court used to go to see an au/o-da- 
féas now in Madrid it goes to see a bull- 
fight ; and the poor heretics, arrayed in yel- 
low shirts painted all over with flames and 
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sculptors Spain has ever known—Juan de 
Juni, who delighted in using his art to depict 
the morbid and the terrible, and the gentle 
Gregorio Hernandez, who, like Fra Angelico, 
never began his task without first saying 
his prayers. 


INTERIOR OF THE CATHEDRAL AT SEVILLE. 


figures of devils, made much amusement 
for the fine folk. 

The Museo of Valladolid has received more 
praise than it deserves, for it is largely given 
over to rubbish. It contains a few fine 
pictures, however, Rubens’ ‘‘ St. Antony of 
Padua’’ among them ; and some wonderful 
statues in wood from the two greatest wood 


In the afternoon we drove all about the 
dreary, desolate town, which looks as ifsome 
caprice of fate had set it down in the midst 
of a desert; and which we were thankful 
enough to leave in the gray of the next 
morning. 

Our destiny that day was the Escorial, 
and on our way we passed Medina, where 
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Isabella the Catholic died in 1504; and 
Avila, where her only son, Prince Juan, is 
buried. Avila is still surrounded by its per- 
fect wall, and is little changed from the old 
days when it was the home of Santa Teresa, 
the most wonderful woman of her time, 
whose own story is more fascinating than 
any of the romances of which, despite her 
holiness, she was so fond. 

From Avila the railway climbs toilsomely 
along the mountains up to the Escorial ; 
passing through sixteen enormous tunnels 
on the way. Just before we reached the Es- 
corial it began torain. This was the only 
rain that diversified our seven weeks of 
brilliant Spanish sunshine. Somehow it 
seemed fitting that 7/ should rain then and 
there. In the morning we went across to 
that palace so gloomy that, as Théophile 
Gautier in his ‘‘ Voyage en Espagne’’ sug- 
gests, one can, after seeing it, always con- 
sole himself, whatever the trouble of his life 
may be, by thinking that he might be at the 
Escorial, and is not. 

It is a very ugly edifice externally, since 
the architect was compelled to build it in 
the shape of a gridiron in honor of St. Law- 
rence. In compliment to the eleven thou- 
sand virgins of St. Ursula, it has eleven 
thousand windows, all precisely alike. It 
took thirty-one years to build this graceless 
pile, and its founder, PhilipII., used togo up 
meantime, and sit among the gray bowlders, 
on the hill-side above it, and look down with 
pride upon its progress. When it was quite 
finished he deserted his capital, made the 
Escorial his principal residence, and devoted 
himself to penance and prayer. Fourteen 
years he lived there, half monarch and half 
monk, and you feel his presence there still, 
like an atmosphere. Says De Amicis: 
“The Escorial zs Philip II. He is still there, 
alive and frightful, and with him the image 
of his terribleGod. There are noble pictures 
here, and beautiful tapestries, and a grand 
library, but they are not what moves you. 
Beside you walks the pitiless, thin-lipped, 
implacable shadow of Philip, and you turn 
from the splendors that later monarchs 
have gathered here to go down into the 
Pantheon, and convince yourself that he is 
really in his coffin. Wecame up from this 
gloomy vault, where the kings sleep forever 
on one side of the high altar, and the queens 
on the other, and looked out from the win- 
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dows of the Escorial toward Madrid, and it 
seemed like looking from the shades of the 
Inferno out into the living world.”’ 

That night we slept in Madrid, and awoke 
to begin our sight-seeing by going to High 
Mass in the toyal chapel. The guide- 
books will tell you all about the royal 
chapel. What chiefly interested me was 
the court, which was present in force. The 
papers had been full not long before of the 
domestic infelicities of the King and Queen ; 
and they seemed determined to contradict 
these rumors by their demeanor. If a man 
can flirt with his wife, I should say these 
two flirted. When they were not saying 
their prayers, they kept up a constant inter- 
change of smiles, whispers and glances. 
The young queen is not a beauty, but her 
taste in dress, or that of her modiste, was per- 
fect. She looked as if she might easily be 
a bit sulky, if Alphonso should happen to 
discover that other eyes were bright; but 
she was evidently in an amiable mood that 
morning. ,The divinity that should hedge a 
king has not yet surrounded to any great 
extent the King of Spain; but he gave me 
the impression of an amiable, well-meaning 
young man whom it would be easy to like. 
Wicked old Isabella was there; and the 
young queen nodded and smiled at her with 
an air of friendly familiarity. I find that 
the Spanish people mostly like Isabella, in 
spite of her faults. Her name goes for some- 
thing, and the nations of Southern Europe 
have never been severe censors of royal 
morals. 

The situation of Madrid is as little attract- 
ive as it well can be; but itis a fascinating 
city notwithstanding, with its great plazas, 
its park, its prado, and its fine out-of-doors 
statues, of which perhaps the best is that of 
Philip IV., in the Plaza del Oriente, in front 
of the royal palace, which Velasquez him- 
self designed. From the windows of the 
royal palace, one of the grandest royal res- 
idences in the world, you can look off to the 
snow-capped Guadarramas, and beholding 
their icy splendors forget the pitiful little 
play-river near at hand, the Manzanares, 
concerning which some joker suggested to 
one of the kings that he should either sell 
his bridge or buy a river. 

Whatever fault may be found with Madrid 
as to its situation, it must be conceded that 
it has one of the finest picture galleries in 
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the world. One, didI say? I pause to ask 
myself if I ever received as much pleasure 
from any other. It should have volumes 
written about it instead of a mere brief men- 
tion in the uncritical diary of a lazy tourist. 
Here Titian and Coello and Velasquez have 
handed down to us such living portraits of 
the Spanish sovereigns of the House of 
Austria that we know them all by heart, 
beginning with Charles V. and his dog. To 
have lived in this world and to die without 
having ever seen the pictures of Velasquez, 
that, truly, were an evil fate. You can see 
Raphael, Titian, and even Murillo to excel- 
lent advantage in many other galleries ; but 
here in this museo at Madrid is almost the 
entire work of Velasquez. 

What is the somber, splendid charm of 
this wonderful Andalusian? Partly, I think, 
that he dared to tell the truth as no other 
man has'‘told it before orsince. What other 
painter of royal portraits ever made them as 
revealing as the Day of Judgment? Here 
they are, these kings and queenspweak when 
they were weak, sensual when they were sen- 
sual; so human that you almost see the blood 
throb in their veins. These buffoons are the 
court fools of all time: this A<sop, what is 
there in his face, with its sensitive humility, 
its innocent shrewdness, its pathetic patience, 
that I cannot look at it except through a 
mist? I do not like Velasquez in the few in- 
stances when he paints religious subjects. 
He was a realist, not an idealist ; and he 
should have left the holy people to Murillo, 
who has so depicted the girlish sweetness of 
her whom the Spirit of God overshadowed 
that it is no wonder Spain gave him the 
name of the Painter of Conceptions. 

I knew little of Goya until I found him in 
this gallery. He was the painter of bull- 
fights, and peasants, and Spanish ladies who 
flirted behind their fans, a fiery Aragonese, 
whose delight in bull-fights was so great 
that, during the latest years of his life, while 
residing at Bordeaux, he would go once a 
week to Madrid to see a bull-fight, and re- 
turn without stopping even to salute his old 
friends. 

What is this cruel, fascinating sport, that 
it can have taken such a hold on the Span- 
ish people, we asked ourselves; and then we 
began to say diffidently to each other that, 
being here, perhaps it would be well to see 
it for ourselves. The Wise Woman had pro- 
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tested against it with such lofty scorn that, 
for dear consistency’s sake, as I think, she 
stayed at home ; but the rest of us went, and 
with us our Vicar of Wakefield with his 
bland and patriarchal smile. 

The amphitheater is an immense place, 
round like the Roman Colosseum, and the 
ring is surrounded by ‘‘terraced granite,” 
and crowned with galleries. Six bulls were 
doomed to die for our entertainment, but I 
only out-stayed the taking off of three of 
them. It was the last grand bull-fight of 
the season, and the audience was a brilliant 
one. The young king and queen looked 
down from their box of state ; old Isabella 
was there with her daughters ; and adjacent 
boxes were occupied by lords and ladies of 
high degree. 

The first bull was very meek. His sole 
desire seemed to be, to be let alone. The 
picadores, or mounted spearsmen, pricked 
him with their lances, and he looked at 
them with an injured air, as if he would fain 
have said: ‘‘How can you? I am a well- 
intentioned bull, and I deserve nothing of 
this sort.’’ One was divided between dis- 
gust at his want of spirit and indignation 
that a creature so harmless and kindly 
should be foredoomed to death. He waked 
up slightly when the danderilleros came in 
with their darts and their gay cloaks ; but, 
all through, one felt that he was being 
butchered to make a Spanish holiday, with- 
out at all taking his own part, and even the 
matador, whose office it was to give him his 
death wound, performed his task a little 
scornfully, as if it were hardly worth the 
trouble. 

The second bull was a different fellow al- 
togther. As a young American on my left 
expressed it, he was ‘‘all there.’’ He hada 
sullen, determined, desperate nature. He 
gored two horses to death, literally in an 
instant, just uplifting them and running 
them through with his mighty horns. He 
made sullen plunges at the banderilleros, and 
he pushed the great masador himself to the 
end of his resources ; but at last he lay there 
dead, and the team of mules dragged him 
out of the arena. He was as black as an 
undertaker’s horse ; and he had been solemn 
and indignant.and scornfully defiant all the 
way through. 

The third bull was a little red one, as fiery 
and aggressive a creature as can possibly be 
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imagined. He did not chance to hurt the 
horses, but he made swift plunges at the 
cloaked danderilleros, which it took all their 
skill to escape, and once he even leaped the 
barrier, and caused a precious consternation 
among the audience for a moment. This 
brilliant creature made hot work for the 
banderilleros, and held even the matador for 
a long time at bay, but at last he gamely 
died: the black mules dragged him away, as 
they had done his brothers before him. 

By this time I thought I knew enough 
about bull-fights, and I left the King and 
Queen and their court to behold the other 
three combats without me, and went away 
to walk on the prado and reflect. My sympa- 
thies were all with the bulls. They were the 
only creatures who had no least show of fair 
play. They alone were doomed with abso- 
lute certainty from the start. Even the 
horses might escape; and at worst their 
torture was but for a moment. The men 
were only in just enough danger to make 
the thing exciting, and there were ninety- 
nine chances out of a hundred that they 
would escape scathless; but the bull, let 
him bear himself never so bravely, was to 
be made an end of. 

There was one feature of the spectacle that 
was so picturesque that, at the risk of being 
called inhuman, I must own to enjoying it. 
When the danderilieros came in with their 
gay cloaks and their darts, it was a pretty 
sight to see their encounter with the bull. 
They would give him a little prick, just 
enough to attract his attention, and he 
would turn to attack them. One second 
they were there behind their satin cloaks, 
and the next they were safely over the bar- 
rier, and their enemy, making his plunge 
against them, found nothing. And then, if 
you had seen his contempt for such artful 
dodging! ‘‘Surely,’’ he said to himself, 
“this butterfly-looking creature, all green 
and gold, was here, and where 7s he?”” And 
then he would look round, and see another 
gorgeous mantle, and make another vain 
spring against the empty air. There is no 
denying that the grace and agility of these 
men was a pretty sight. Their figures were 
faultless. Their dazzling costumes glittered 
in the sun; and their movements were grace 
itself. I kept thinking of a line of Harriet 
Spofford’s— 


“Ye riders bronze your airy motion,” 
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and I thought if but ¢kese motions could be 
bronzed, we should have such a group of 
statues as the world has not yet seen. 

But. I was glad to leave it all behind me— 
the heat, and the noise, and the confusion, 
and the cruelty—and go out into the tran- 
quil afternoon. It was pleasant later on to 
drive in the Buen Retiro, the Hyde Park of 
Madrid, to meet the sunset. The King and 
Queen had seen the last bull killed, and 
were placidly driving together, and there, in 
the park, you met all the beauty and fash- 
ion of Madrid. What a French fashion it 
was! We had left sefioras in mantillas at 
Burgos; here we found Spanish belles in 
Worth gowns and Rue de la Paix bonnets. 
I had seen just such costumes a month 
before in the Bois de Boulogne. 

We went to the opera while we were in 
Madrid. The Madrid Opera-House is one of 
the finest in the world, and the performance 
is nearly always good. Only the best sing- 
ing will be tolerated by a Madrid audience, 
a fact of which I saw an illustration that was 
almost tragic. A young American had 
come there, much heralded, and under an 
engagement for six nights. She had already 
sung one night before I heard her, and had 
failed to please. For this evening another 
prima donna had been announced, but she 
had been taken ill, and the American girl 
unexpectedly appeared in her stead. The 
rest of the company was as good as could be 
desired, and met with a hearty welcome. 
When the American sang, she was quietly 
disregarded, save when, now and then, a dis- 
tinct hiss would come from some of the least 
fashionable portions of the house. How I 
pitied her as I saw her stand there, with all 
those hostile eyes looking her over, all that 
sea of scornful faces turned toward her! 
How could she go on? But not to do so 
would have been to forfeit her engagement, 
and lose all that was her due. Upheld by I 
know not what sense of stern necessity, she 
steadily sang her part through. When a 
scene was applauded, she stood aside, with 
her pale face and her set lips, knowing that 
no share in the applause was for her. Not 
one expression of Spanish approval or en- 
couragement sustained her from beginning 
toend. I felt that no gladiator fighting in 
an arena ever displayed a more dauntless 
courage. 

From Madrid we made an excursion to 
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imperial Toledo, and saw it grandly rising 
from the yellow Tagus, crowned by its Al- 
cazar, and with its irregular towers, its battle- 
mented walls, and all its solemn, stately, 
desolate beauty. If one had space in which 
to speak of the various Spanish cathedrals, 
I should dwell long on this one. The Vir- 
gin herself is said to have descended from 
Heaven to assist here at a mass, and no won- 
der! I think one might afford to come back 
here from whatever height. 

The Moorish gates of Toledo, the cloisters, 
the ancient synagogues turned into churches, 
the Alcazar, the very shops where the sharp 
Toledo blades glittered, and the narrow, 
narrow streets that wound up hill and down 
among them, what a fascination they all 
held! In some of the streets two donkeys 
could hardly pass each other without knock- 
ing off their panniers, and as for carriages, 
there are but two in all Toledo ; and we had 
to telegraph for one of these beforehand. 
Only the discomforts of the worst hotel we 
found in Spain reconciled us to the brevity 
of our stay. 

Two days afterward we left Madrid, and 
went for consolation to La Mezquita, the 
Mosque Cathedral of Cordova. Of La Mez- 
quita what shall one say ? What mere words 
could fitly picture the roofed-in forests of 
pillars, the countless Moorish arches, the 
exquisite tracery of the carving? It is like 
nothing else in the world. You wander on, 
as among the trees of a multitudinous forest; 
and yet, you feel that you are in a temple, 
and perhaps some sudden sound of holy 
music breaks the stillness. The sentiment 
of worship, the love of beauty, the sense of 
association with a stately past—how they all 
Sway you at once, and you kneel with the 
rest and—is it a low wind breathing 
through this strange forest, or the wings of 
some unseen presence, or the beating of your 
own half-choked heart which so thrills you 
that, whether in the body or out of the body, 
you hardly know? 

What a quaint place is Cordova, with its 
narrow streets so roughly paved that it is 
torture to walk in tltem, and its snug, white 
houses, whitewashed once a year, as are so 
many of the houses in Spain! How daz- 
zling these houses are to weary eyes, and how 
refreshing it is to get glimpses into the cool 
patios, or courtyards—one of which belongs 
to every house of any importance—where 


you see orange trees, palms, fountains, 
roses, statues, whatever adornment the own- 
er’s fancy has suggested! Carriages are 
not allowed to enter the busiest streets, and 
only the omnipresent donkey disputes your 
right of way. As night comes on, you will 
see young men clinging to the iron railings 
of the balconies of the lower windows, and 
holding long talks with their sweethearts 
inside them. This is a recognized and ap- 
proved method of courtship; and he who 
failed to adopt it would be deemed but an 
indifferent wooer. 

Icould not leave Cordova without a rose 
from the Sultana’s garden where so many 
roses grow. We went there in the late af- 
ternoon, and found the place as full of fra- 
grant beauty as when she lived for whose 
pleasure it had been made. In still pools 
the carp were happy. Ferns were there that 
would have set a fern-collector wild with 
envy ; flowers of every name and race ; and, 
above all, the riotous roses, outlasting the 
summer and loading the wind of November 
with their perfume. And as the ghost of 
Philip II. had possessed the Escorial, so the 
shade of the dark-eyed beauty for whose 
sake the first rose-tree and the last had been 
planted still held this garden. Under the 
trees she seemed to glide, a presence felt 
rather than seen; and when the attendant 
gathered for us great bunches of these her 
roses we almost felt that it was sacrilege. 

It was Granada which consoled me for 
leaving Cordova. We reached the station 
there at a late hour in the evening, and 
drove through the town, up the long way to 
the Alhambra, with the elms which the 
Duke of Wellington planted arching over 
our heads, and the running waters, which 
were the legacy of the Moors, murmuring 
pleasantly in our ears. Hotel Washington 
Irving is within the grounds of the Alham- 
bra, as is also its neighbor, the Siete Suelos. 
It was before the door of the Washington 
Irving that we paused, and its one-eyed land- 
lord received us with a welcome that made 
us instantly at home. We were happy at 
the Alhambra. Happiness is but a fugitive 
in this world. It uses its free wings to fly 
away, and when you pursue no speed avails 
to overtake it; but I think even happiness 
folds its wings in tranquil Granada, and is 
content to abide there longer than elsewhere. 
The Nut-Brown Maid and the Sweet Singer 
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were still so young that the neighborhood 
of happiness seemed natural to them, and 
they expected to find it waiting for them 
whithersoever they went ; but the rest of us 
agreed that fain would we stay a thousand 
years in this abode of all delights. It was 
acruel thing to compress a longed-for thou- 
sand years into one cramped little fortnight, 
but that was what we had to do. 

Of course we haunted the Alhambra. If 
I had not before my eyes the inexorable lim- 
its of space, and the fear of my editor, I 
would essay to make word-pictures of this 
enchanting place, in the young freshness of 
morning, the golden glory of the sunset, or 
the pale splendor of the moon ; but, when 
all had been said, still I know memory would 
mock my words with her visions. 

From the postern gate of the Siete Suelos 
Boabdil, the last Moorish king, took his de- 
parture after the conquest of Granada. But 
still the Moors rule the Alhambra, for their 
memory possesses it. Their red towers 
guard the heights as of old, and the snowy 
Sierra Nevadas look down to see what man- 
ner of people walk through the old haunts 
now. From the outside you can form no 
least idea of the beauty or grandeur of 
the place; but when once you have skirted 


the barbarous, unfinished palace of Charles 
V., and entered the true palace beyond, you 
go on from court to court, from charm to 
charm, utterly breathless and bewildered by 


so much loveliness. The creamy, pinkish 
walls are covered with a tracery as delicate 
as frost-work. You are in fairy land. You 
do not think of size, or strength, or any 
commonplace attribute whatever. Light- 
ness was the ideal of Moorish architecture, 
as solidity was that of the Egyptians. They 
turned their tent-poles into marble pillars, 
and sculptured their stucco with the delicate 
traceries of the cashmere hangings which 
had draped their tents. 

The Court of the Lions is, to my thinking, 
the loveliest spot in the Alhambra. I ima- 
gined before I saw it lions grand as the 
sculptured lions of Thorwaldsen ; but the 
lions of the Alhambra are like nothing on 
earth orin heaven. Their feet are clumsy 
as bed-posts, the alabaster basin of the 
fountain rests on their patient backs, and 
its waters spout through their open mouths. 
The charm of this court is not in its lions, 
but in the groups of slender pillars, and the 
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exquisite arches that spring from them, and 
the beautiful apartments into which, stand- 
ing here, as in the heart of the whole, you 
can look untiringly. On one side is the 
hall of the Abencerrages, where the blood- 
stains from the dripping blood of the thirty- 
three warriors slain there are still pointed 
out, and their unappeased ghosts are said 
still to moan through the midnight. Oppo- 
site to this haunted apartment is the Hall of 
the Two Sisters ; and on the east your vis- 
ion ranges through three royal rooms, lead- 
ing out of each other. 

I have no space to linger in the Hall of 
the Ambassadors, in the Mirador, in the 
Mezquita, or even the Court of the Myrtles, 
or the rose-sweet garden of Lindaraja ; but 
we went through them by daylight and by 
moonlight, until we thought we knew their 
loveliness by heart, and yet each time we 
returned we found some fresh charm. The 
Alhambra is like a beautiful woman who has 
a soul yet more beautiful than her fair body, 
and whose loveliness varies with her mood 
and yours, so that her infinite variety holds 
you forever expectant. I do not think the 
place could ever be an old story. 

Our first day in Granada was passed in 
the Alhambra, and then, the moon being 
full, we went back again at night. As Iwas 
dumb before its weird beauty then, so it 
seems to me impossible to write of it now, 
for it beggars all words ; but I shall never 
forget the soft, moonlighted place in all its 
pallid splendor. The blood-stains revealed 
themselves in the noonlight more clearly 
than by day ; and surely I heard the ghosts 
that moan uncomforted through the hall 
where they were slain. Yet it all seemed 
like the vision of a dream, and you half ex- 
pected it to dissolve while you watched it. 
We were glad to find it real again the next 
morning. 

The watch-tower was our trysting-place 
for sunset. Thence we saw the fiery sunset 
splendors burn the west, and the snow- 
crowned Sierra Nevadas reflect the western 
glory. There below us lay the City of Gran- 
ada, with its churches and convents, and its 
seventy-five thousand people ; and, looking 
toward the hills, we could see the strange 
abodes where the gypsies live in their earth- 
holes in the hill-sides. 

We saw a gypsy dance while we were at 
Granada ; but we saw one to better advan- 
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tage later on in Seville. We went to the 
cathedral where Ferdinand and Isabella are 
buried ; and to the Generaliffe, and the out- 
lying convents ; we saw, in short, all that 
the Ten Commandments enjoin upon trav- 
elers to behold ; but we went back to watch 
the last day’s sunset from the Torre de la 
Vela, and felt that it was in the Alhambra 
itself that our hearts had found their home, 
for which, when far away, we should pine 
with the homesickness of exiles. 

I wish we had gone first to Seville, be- 
cause Seville is so beautiful that it should 
be an unqualified delight to visit it, and there 
can be no unqualified delight for those who 
have banished themselves from the Alham- 
bra. The journey from Granada to Seville 
is an easy one, except that your train starts 
from Granada at five o’clock in the morning. 
I think it was not much more than half-past 
three when the fatherly voice of our Vicar 
of Wakefield was heard at each lady’s door 
calling on us toarise. Half an hour after- 
ward we sat at breakfast in the dining- 
room, and he came in and surveyed us with 
a bland smile. ‘‘ Don’t over-precipitate 
yourselves, ladies,’ he said tranquilly ; 
‘there is'plenty of time.’’ 

We reached Seville at about three in the 
afternoon. From far away we could see its 
Giralda climbing toward the flawless sky. 
The air of the late November was like sum- 
mer. Roses were blooming everywhere. 
Orange trees bore flowers and fruit; ba- 
nanas and dates and figs hung temptingly 
within reach, and such grapes as no North- 
ern sun could ripen were there for our gath- 
ering. Our hotel was most comfortable, and 
a sense of den étre diffused itself tranquilly 
over our spirits, marked only by regrets 
that we could not have stayed on in Granada 
until spring, when all the elms would be 
homes of nightingales. Seville, however, 
was full of seductive consolations. It is a 
place in which to linger long. I can ima- 
gine a happy life divided between the Al- 
hambra and Seville. I would goto the Al- 
hambra in time to hear the nightingales 
thrill the soul of the spring with song. I 
would stay there through the summer and 
the autumn, and then come to Seville for the 
brief, bright Southern winter. 

Here the cathedral is the largest in the 
world except St. Peter’s in Rome, and far 
more interesting than St. Peter’s. The Gi- 
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ralda, or bell-tower, was built by the Moors, 
You ascend it by an inclined plane, up which 
horses can easily be ridden. From this 
Moorish-built Giralda twenty-two Christian 
bells call the faithful to prayers. In the 
cathedral below you find a wonderful mu- 
seum of arts ; stained glass hardly equaled 
anywhere else; pictures by Murillo, Cam- 
pafia, and Morales; emblazoned retadlos ; 
everything, in short, with which munificent 
piety could adorn achurch. There arethree 
pictures that stand out from the rest in one’s 
memory. I should put first Murillo’s ‘St. 
Anthony of Padua.’’ The saint kneelsin his 
humble cell, tranced in worship, looking up 
toward the Child Jesus, radiant with the 
supernatural light He himself creates, and 
surrounded by throngs of angels. Murillo’s 
‘‘Guardian Angel ”’ isalmost equally beauti- 
ful, if less grand. A glorious, strong-winged 
seraph leads a trustful child by the hand, 
and points him beyond the earth tothe light 
of Heaven. Thethird of the three pictures 
that so hold my memory is ‘‘ The Deposition 
from the Cross,’’ by Pedro de Campaiia. 
Before this picture Murillo, by his own de- 
sire, was buried, and before it he used to 
stand for long hours in his lifetime, waiting, 
as he said, ‘‘till those holy men had fin- 
ished their work.’’ In the chapter-house 
of the cathedral is a Conception by Murillo, 
which it seemed to me was almost the love- 
liest of his innumerable pictures of this 
subject. 

What acontrast is Seville, full of bustle and 
activity, to Cordova, in whose solemn old 
streets reigns almost the stillness of death. 
The gay Sevillians seem all lifeand joy. The 
streets are so narrow that in many of them 
two carriages could not by any possibility 
pass each other, and carriages are not allowed 
to intrude on the most crowded shopping 
streets at all. Here, as in Cordova, young 
men cling to the iron railings of the bal- 
conies and whisper ardent nothings to the 
dark-eyed darlings within. And you hear 
blood-curdling tales of the swift, murderous 
use of the long Albucete knives when a lover 
finds some interloper at the window of his 
chosen before him. Don Pedro the Cruel 
set an example of this use of the Albucete 
knife, and his ardent countrymen have not 
been slow to follow it. 

Pedro the Cruel seems to pervade Seville, 
somewhat as Philip II. does the Escorial. His 
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mother fled to its Alcazar with him when he 
was a child, and when he came to be king he 
in great part rebuilt it. It was here that he 
lived with his beautiful morganatic wife, 
Maria de Padilla. Here he received the Red 
King of Granada, and then murdered him for 
the sake of his jewels, one of which, ‘‘the 
fair ruby great like a racket ball,’’ even now 
adorns the crown of England. He had pleas- 
ant little pastimes peculiar to himself, this 
Don Pedro, one of which was to have the 
heads of people whom he did not like cut 
off and hung over the door of his dressing- 
room. He and his victims were dust long 
ago, but the lovely garden of the Alcazar at 
Seville still keeps his unlovely memory fra- 
grant. The garden was improved afterward 
by Charles V., who built there the most fas- 
cinating summer-house in the world ; but it 
was Don Pedro who planned it and arranged 
the magical fountains, which, when a key is 
turned somewhere, spring up all along the 
paths, and shower the walksand the blossoms, 
and make rainbows in the sunshine. Orange 
trees that cruel Pedro’s hands planted still 
drop their golden balls upon the ground, and 
the very flowers are the far-off descendants 
of those the cruel king used to gather for his 
beautiful, sad love. 


The Alcazar itself is a wonderful palace; 
thoroughly Moorish, fresher in color and 
gilding than the Alhambra, but so well kept 
and so frequently inhabited that it altogether 
lacks the poetic charm which silence and soli- 


tude have woven about the other. St. Elmo, 
the palace of the Duke de Montpensier, has 
a fine gallery of Spanish masters, including 
the Madonna della Faja of Murillo and two 
Spanish girls by Goya, looking over the bal- 
cony of a theater, so alive that one never 
could forget them. This splendid collection 
was loaned to Boston for exhibition in 1874, 
I think, during a season of revolution in 
Spain. The house of Pontius Pilate is an- 
other show-place. It dates from thesixteenth 
century, is Saracenic in its architecture, and 
has the most beautiful tiles I have ever seen, 
which flash in the light like jewels. The gov- 
ernment tobacco manufactory, where three 
thousand Spanish girls and women are em- 
ployed, stares with its many plebeian win- 
dows into the stately pleasure gardens of 
the Duke de Montpensier, and not far off 
rises the Torre del Oro, so named from the 
gilded tiles which roofed it in in the old days 
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when it used to be the prison-house for Don 
Pedro’s cast-off mistresses. 

From the Torre del Oro along the Guadal- 
quivir stretches for two or three miles the 
pleasant drive and promenade of Las Delicios 
(The Delights), the afternoon haunt of the 
beauty and fashion of Seville, as the Buen 
Retiro is of that of Madrid. Nowhere can you 
see finer horses than in these two pleasure 
places, and Spanish horsemanship is a thing 
to dream of. There are objects of interest 
enough in Seville to keep the most energetic 
of tourists busy for many a day. In the 
chapel of the Hospital of the Caridad you see 
six Murillos, among tiem the two great pict- 
ures of ‘‘ Moses Striking the Water from the 
Rock ’”’ and the ‘‘ Miracle of the Loaves and 
Fishes.’’ The museo at Seville is still more 
rich in Murillos, and you find there also 
beautiful examples of other Spanish masters, 
though not one of Velasquez, Sevillian as he 
was by birth. 

One must not fail to visit the gypsy quar- 
ter, or the pottery manufactory, or the Roman 
ruins at Italica; and if there be ever a spare 
hour, unfailing entertainment awaits us in 
the streets, with their life as different to our 
own as is the sunny southern country from 
our ‘‘land of mist and snow.’’ You get really 
fond of the handsome, wheedling beggar chil- 
dren, and you make friends with the ped- 
dlers of small wares in the narrow streets. 
And every day and all the days you stroll 
into the cathedral with its ever-varying 
charm. 

It was Thanksgiving Day at home while 
we were at Seville, and we put our heads to- 
gether and discussed in what way we could 
make festival of it. And lo! our Vicar of 
Wakefield confided in the manager of the 
hotel, and he gave us a Thanksgiving din- 
ner that rivaled the feasts of home, with the 
loveliest flowers for every lady ; and then, 
for the evening, he arranged a gypsy dance. 
Think of a gypsy dance in honor of a Puri- 
tan Thanksgiving! Not only ourselves but 
all the Americans in Seville were present, 
and various English and Spanish people be- 
sides. Behold! here is the announcement of 
the gypsy chief, printed on bright yellow 
paper, and this is his ‘‘English as she is 
written :’’ 

Don Francisco dela Barrera have the honor 
to inform to the visitors that to-night will be 
held ball, at nine o'clock precisely. 
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Tragano Street, No. ro. 

The ball shall be composed as under speci- 
fied. 

Then followed the programme of the 
dances, and what dances they were—languid, 
sensuous, voluptuous! In one of them was 
embodied a whole drama of love and wooing. 
I have never seen on any stage anything to 
equal the coquetry of the girl who danced 
away from her lover, and tormented and 
mocked at and eluded him, only to.be won, 
at the end, and yield her lips to his swift 
and triumphant kiss; and the Vicar of 
Wakefield looked on with that preternatu- 
rally pious face of his, and his lips, keeping 
time to the music, seemed to be saying, 
‘** Bless you, my children!’’ 

Why did we ever leave Seville? That is 
the question I have been asking myself ever 
since. Our party divided there. The Wise 
Woman and the Nut-Brown Maid and the 
Lady Anna went on to Italy, and the Sweet 
Singer and I came home. But why’? Why, 
even, should one go to Italy who might stay 
in Spain? And, above all, why should one 


come home to the East winds, when the or- 
anges are ripening in sunny Seville, and the 
roses waiting to be gathered ? 3 

We went early to the station to take the 


night express for Madrid. One always goes 
to a Spanish railway station an hour in ad- 
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vance, and then has only time enough to 
buy a ticket, and get a basket-trunk weighed 
and registered, since every employee in Spain 
makes it the business of his life to move 
more slowly than every other one. We said 
good-bye with wet eyes, when we left the 
others at the hotel, and hid the quiver of our 
lips behind the great bunches of roses the 
kindly hotel manager gave us to cheer our 
departing way. The sky was aflame with a 
wonderful red sunset, glowing up to the very 
zenith. Againstit the graceful Giralda rode ; 
and there, in the dear old town, the happy, 
careless, gay, out-of-doors life went on, and 
we went off—was it forever? 

We reached Madrid the next morning, and 
found again our Velasquez, painted men and 
women, our Murillos, our vivid Canos, and 
our strong, sad Riberas. We ruined our- 
selves in photographs, drove in the Buen 
Retiro, and then, after a day and a night, 
started for Bordeaux. We had left Seville 
on a Tuesday evening ; on Saturday we ate 
our dinner at the hotel in Paris, which we 
had left eight weeks before. We had had no 
discomforts and no perils. The bright eyes 
of the Sweet Singer had done no more harm 
than bright eyes must, and we were safe and 
prosperous, but not quite happy, for we had 
left Spain, and, after all, neither of us had 
found her Castle. 


A SEA-GRAVE. 


By JAMES B. KENyon. 


YEA, rock him gently in thine arms, O deep! 
No nobler heart was ever hushed to rest 
Upon the chill, soft pillow of thy breast— 

No truer eyes didst thou e’er kiss to sleep. 

While o’er his couch the wrathful billows leap, 


And mighty winds roar from the darkened west, 
Still may his head on thy cool weeds be pressed, 
Far down where thou dost endless silence keep. 
Oh, when, slow moving through thy spaces dim, 
Some scaly monster seeks its coral cave, 
And pausing o’er the sleeper, stares with grim, 
Dull eyes a moment downward through the wave 
Then let thy pale, green shadows curtain him, 
And swaying sea-flowers hide his lonely grave. 





THE TAMARA OF ST. PETERSBURG.* 


By CANDID. 


° ew story was related to me by an old 
artist, who had himself experienced 
much and could look back upon many storms. 
The unlucky hero was his comrade and 
friend, and the following occurred under his 
very eyes, remaining fixed, therefore, in all 
its particulars, upon his memory. Indeed, 
it made such a deep impression upon him 
at the time that, in relating the affair to me 
thirty-five years afterwards, he was shaken 
with emotion. The circumstances are about 
as follows : 
I. 


THE winter season of gay society in St. 
Petersburg in 185- was at its height, as the 
friend of the narrator, a young artist, we 
will call him Tschigirinsky (he was born in 
Little Russia), received a little perfumed note, 
written evidently with the intention of con- 
cealing its origin, in the disguised hand of 
a lady, and in the French language. The 
contents were as follows: 


“For along time you have been the object of the love of 
a lady who is pretty, but not free, being bound by cer- 
tain conditions existing in the great world, and who is, 
withal, eccentric. A private interview with you is sought. 
Will you? Ifso, then come to-morrow, at ten o’clock in 
the evening, to the Summer Garden, upon the side fac- 
ing the Neva. A carriage will be waiting for you there, 
accompanied by a person of confidence. You will step 
up and give your christened name—only your christened 
name. Certain conditions will be put before you, and 
only in case you agree to them will the meeting take 
place. If youareagreeable, you will not repent it.”’ 


The note bore no signature. 

“With this enticing little epistle, then, 
came Tschigirinsky running in to me, quite 
beside himself,’’ explained my narrator, 
“and how he did laugh, how ashamed he 
was of himself, how flattered he felt, and how 
his eye glowed as it lighted up with the 
romantic idea! Then, you must know, we 
were all romantically inclined, and dream- 
ing of ideas never to be realized. And 
Tschigirinsky was by nature a dreamer, a 
young fellow easily fired, but good-hearted, 
and even a little sentimental. He had the 


*Tamara was the name ofa legendary queen, of fabulous 
beauty, in the Caucasus, whose pleasure it was, to invite 
young and comely travelers to her castle, situated upon 
the summit of a rocky pass, there to entertain them 
royally, and to amuse herself with them, till, becoming 
weary, she allowed them to be thrown out over the bat-° 


pure soul of an artist who plunged into a 
world of ideas, and set himself upon all 
that is zesthetic, poetic, and original. What 
he most feared and hated in his creations 
and in his life was the prosaic and common. 
And besides all that, there was the enchant- 
ment, still fresh, of lovely Italy, from which 
he had just returned, with a painting that 
had made him a name. One could say he 
beamed with youthful and impassioned in- 
spiration, and dreamed only of beauty and 
art. 

‘‘Hehad scarcely passed his twentieth year, 
and although he had visited many parts, 
was as fresh, inexperienced, and bashful as a 
girl. He was just beginning to live and to 
taste the joys of life. Fortune favored him 
in every way. His portrait made him cele- 
brated in a short time, and orders, for the 
most part from ladies in high life, kept pour- 
ing in upon him. His portraits of women 
were worthy of admiration. Hecould spirit- 
ualize the commonest face, lending to it a 
touch of the ideal, of the femininely noble, 
of the divine. Artists reproached him for 
this, called him a flatterer, but I know he 
could not paint otherwise. I only feared 
that the ladies would spoil him. He had 
then just come into fashion, and was over- 
praised, fondled, and drew upon himself the 
glances of the fairer sex. 

‘* One would not call him handsome, but he 
had, nevertheless, something about him that 
women loved. Tall, of an imposing figure, 
with a pale, spiritual cast of countenance, 
fiery brown eyes, chestnut hair in rolling 
locks, he was a very interesting youth. Up 
to the time of which I speak he had never 
had, as far as I knew, a love affair. In such 
matters he was also very much afraid of 
falling into the prosaic, reveling in ideal 
beauty, and seeking after a romantic fulfill- 
ment of it in love, true to the orthodox man- 
ner of an Italian novel. 

‘* And now, suddenly, this enticing little 


tlements into the river below. Lermontoff, the celebrated 
Russian poet, as is well known, has made use of this 
legend in the ‘‘ Demon,” as also Rubenstein, in his 


opera of the same name. To this legend, the present 
occurrence, which is a fact, may serve as a side piece. 
—AUTHOR. 
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note. You can imagine what an impression 
it made upon my dreamy friend. Here was 
everything that would most probably turn 
his head: this mysterious and eccentric 
beauty in high life, the bold passion of the 
challenge, the enchantment of the romantic 
secret, the fine perfume that escaped from 
the billet—these things, you will readily per- 
ceive, would be sufficient to make any one 
pause. He gave me the note, and asked me 
what I thought he should do; but I could 
tell by his eye, that he would in any case 
rush like a fool to the appointed place. 

‘***Took to it, my dear fellow,’ said I to 
him, ‘that itis no humbug. And, should 
it be so, take care that you do not get into a 
fatal situation.’ 

‘** Are we not to go into the woods for fear 
of the wolves?* One must guard one’s self 
well. Cowardice is not a manly virtue, but 
we must not lose our heads.’ 


““*Do you not know then,’ I asked, 


‘who this ‘‘ eccentric’ lady really may be?’ 

‘**T have not the least idea.’ 

“Tf it is no joke, then it must be the 
original of one of your portraits in high 
society.’ 

‘**T also suspect as much, but I can not 
think it of any one of them.’ 


‘** Possibly a married lady. Do you not 
think so?’ 

‘** Quite possible.’ 

‘** That would not be right. Well, forthe 
rest,’ I concluded, ‘ do as your heart dictates. 
Advice here is bad, and stupid into the bar- 
gain.’ 

‘** But how would you act in my place?’ 
he asked. 

‘** Without doubt go crazy, and immedi- 
ately run at call.’ 

‘* He pressed my hand and we parted. 


II. 


‘At the appointed hour Tschigirinsky 
went to the New Garden. In winter, and 
especially at night, not a soul is here to be 
seen, and but seldom does a carriage roll or 
a sleigh glide past. Tschigirinsky went up 
and down once or twice, and, sure enough, 
there, close by the Summer Garden, stands 
a carriage with the blinds down at the win- 
dows. His heart trembled, but not for joy. 
He began to be ashamed of himself, and the 


* Russian proverb. 
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whole affair appeared to him, all at once, 
flat and stupid. He would be glad if noth- 
ing happened, and was already thinking 
whether it would not be better not to reply 
to the challenge, and to run away. Thrice 
had he already walked up and down along 
the bank. Finally, however, curiosity and 
pride overpowered him. Had he himself 
not said, ‘ Are we not to go into the woods 
for fear of the wolves?’ The young man 
stepped up decidedly to the carriage, and 
pulled open the door. As far as he could 
see by the light of the lantern, a lady con- 
cealed in furs and deeply veiled sat inside. 

‘** Your name?’ she asked in French. 

‘** Apollinarii,’ answered Tschigirinsky. 

‘*** Get in, and close the door !’ 

‘‘Tschigirinsky did as he was bidden, 
and scarcely had he taken his seat beside 
the unknown, when the coachman started 
up the horses, and the carriage rolled away. 

‘** You are expected,’ began the mysteri- 
ous lady, ‘and it depends upon yourself 
whether you are to be happy. It is requi- 
site, however, that you observe the deepest 
silence and modesty. You will also be 
bound to ask no questions, nor must you 
try to find out where and with whom you are. 
You will neither learn the name, nor see 
the face of the lady whom you have to 
thank for her choice. Do you agree to the 
conditions ?* 

‘** For aught I care,’ returned the young 
man. 

‘** Woe to you, however, if you do not 
keep your word. It will never be forgiven 
you. In the first place, allow me to band- 
age youreyes. Itis necessary.’ 

‘“‘Tschigirinsky laughed, but complied, 
and the lady bound up his eyes tightly with 
a black silk cloth ; nor did he hear a word 
more from her, and both were silent. The 
carriage rolled quickly along, turning often 
from one street into another with the evi- 
dent intention of leading him astray as to 
the direction it was taking, and Tschigi- 
rinsky, who was but poorly acquainted with 
the plan of St. Petersburg, had very soon lost 
all idea of the direction and of the streets 
through which he was being driven. 

‘* After a drive of half an hour, the car- 
riage rolled under an arch, turned to one 
side, and stopped. His companion got out 
first, extended her hand to him upon his 
getting out, and drew him along with her. 
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They mounted a stone stairway, and stepped 
into comfortably heated apartments, where 
Tschigirinsky’s hat and cloak were removed 
by unknown and unseen hands; whereupon 
a small, narrow staircase was ascended, and 
now, finally, our adventurer felt the soft, 
velvet carpet under his feet, and in the air 
that peculiar, caressing, exciting aroma of 
fine perfume characteristic of a well-kept 
body, and that damp fragrance of flowers 
which Tschigirinsky had so often met in 
the splendid sa/ons of his patronesses. 

‘‘His companion, who had thus far led 
him by the hand, took the bandage from his 
eyes, whereby, however, he saw no better 
than before where he was or what was hap- 
pening about him. The apartment in which 
they now stood was dark ; but from above, 
from an artistically formed and scarcely 
glimmering lamp, radiated a faint blue 
light, which did not in the least dissipate 
the surrounding darkness, and which only 
lent it a strangely mysterious tone. In this 


fantastical twilight no object in the room 
was to be distinguished either as to form or 
physiognomy. Everything was, as it were, 
veiled in dark blue. 

“Wait here,’ whispered his companion, 


and without his knowing how or where, 
she glided out of the room. 

‘‘Some moments passed in painful expec- 
tation in this mysterious and gorgeous 
prison, in the midst of deadly silence. A 
violent excitement and embarrassment over- 
came the young man. His position ap- 
peared thoroughly stupid and strange ; at 
the same time, however, the mysteriously 
romantic in the adventure began to fasci- 
nate him powerfully. Now he burned im- 
patiently to see and get acquainted with the 
euchantress who had enticed him to this 
fairy palace; now a puzzled fear came over 
him as to how allthis would end. What if, 
instead of expected poetry, all would con- 
clude with common prose ! 

“In order to find out something, at least, 
of his surroundings in this all-envelop- 
ing darkness, Tschigirinsky advanced a few 
steps into the room, stumbled over some 
heavy object, upset a couple of chairs, 
almost fell over, and gave vent aloud in his 
vernacular to his impatience. 

‘The d——1 take it! A stupid affair!’ 

‘‘Scarcely had he spoken, when, sudden- 
ly, close by him, indeed within his very 
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reach, rang out a laugh almost like that of a 
girl, youthful, silvery, cheery, roguish, and 
at the same time sympathetic. Tschigirin- 
sky started, listened, and—saw no one. 

‘** Who is there?’ asked Tschigirinsky. 

‘** And you think I would be so stupid as 
to tell you? Guess!’ 

‘“*How am I to know that?’ answered 
the artist, quite confused and abashed. 

‘** Well, then, come here; perhaps you 
will recognize me, after all,’ said the voice, 
invitingly and somewhat coquettishly, ‘ but 
be careful or you will smash the furniture !’ 

‘‘Tschigirinsky, feeling his way, followed 
the voice, and while he was stumbling over 
this and that, it chided him : 

‘**Not that way! Totheright! To the 
left! Thereisa table! Back! Ha! You 
will never be able to find me, you bear, you !’ 

‘‘The young man, tripping himself up 
about the room, jelt himself in the ridicu- 
lous position of being a fool by compulsion. 
Despairing of being able to find his rogu- 
ish hostess, he was upon the point of giving 
up the search, as the delicate, warm hand 
of a lady grasped his and drew him up to her. 
He clung tightly to it, and, with nerves 
strung toa high tension, he gazed out at the 
ghost-like shade that stood before him, but 
could distinguish nothing except the dim 
and shadowy outlines of a female figure. 
Was she young or old, beautiful or ugly, 
of a fine figure or otherwise? That could 
never be decided in this twilight; but 
by the warmth of the hand he held in 
his, by its elasticity and tenderness, he 
recognized instinctively the energy, the 
freshness, and the fire of youth. All the 
rest was supplied by his inflamed and artis- 
tic imagination ; and from the moment that 
this invisible hand had touched him, he 
loved her with all the glow of youthful pas- 
sion ; loved that, the shadow, to which this 
hand belonged. 

‘** Well, then, come here! I am sorry to 
vex you longer. Sit down beside me, and 
let us chat together.’ 

And the seductive shadow drew him down 
upon a small, elegant sofa ; and letting him- 
self down, he felt suddenly a more unre- 
strained and inward nearness with the un- 
known than it appeared to him he had ever 
experienced in the course of his life. His 
heart sank within him from the rapturous 
tremor and the pain of consuming passion. 
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‘The next day after this mysterious 
affair,’’ further continued my narrator, ‘‘I 
could hold out no longer, and went to him. 
His capital adventure had interested me 
deeply. I came in and found him lying 
down, dreaming with open eyes. Full of 
curiosity, I asked him the whats and the 
hows of the case. No answer, and as it 
appeared, further questions were not desired. 
I looked sharply at him; he was quite like a 
drunken man: a feverish fire was in his eye, 
his face stupidly pleasant, like one tipsy, 
with an insensibility about it as if he were 
buried in thought. 

‘“** Have you not, after all, my dear fellow, 
in your all-too-great joy, taken a drop too 
much of the good thing?’ I asked. 

‘**A droptoo much ?’ he replied, returning 
my question, ‘not merely a drop, I have 
nearly choked myself,’ he said. 

‘‘ And springing up suddenly, as if crazy, 
he threw his arms about my neck. 

‘**My friend, my dear friend!’ he cried, 
as if possessed, ‘never was I so painfully, 
painfully happy ; never could I have antici- 
pated that this is to such a degree possible !’ 

‘** Well, I must congratulate you,’ I re- 
plied, ‘ but tell me, who is this ‘‘ eccentric”’ 
lady who has so enchanted you ?’ 

‘**T do not know,’ was his only answer. 

*** You do not know ?’ 

‘** As truly as I tell you——' 

‘** You are too considerate to say who it 
is. That is good of you.’ 

‘**T swear to you, I know not. 
openly !’ 

““*H’m! my lady is not only eccentric ; 
she knows apparently what she is about. 
Well, she did not tell you her name, but 
what does she look like—is she a brunette, 
a blonde, young, old?’ 

‘**Can’t tell you that either.’ 

‘** What do you say? You saw her, at 
least?’ 

‘** No, I did not see her.’ 

‘** Are you crazy?’ Icried angrily. 
you tell me you're not tipsy ?’ 

‘**T have not yet taken a drop into my 
mouth.’ 

‘*“ What have you to say then?’ 

‘**T have been made a fool of, have been 
sold, my dear fellow, and have almost lost 
my wits!’ 

‘‘And then he related to me all the cir- 
cumstances and particulars with which this 


I tell you 


‘And 
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mysterious rendezvous was accompanied. | 
heard him out, and said : 

‘** Unique affair, decidedly ! that I must 
allow, and also romantic ; but, at the same 
time, it appears to me she is a little odd, to 
say the least.’ 

‘** How so?’ asked Tschigirinsky. 

‘**Inasmuch as you are not only mis- 
trusted, but held unworthy to behold her 
beauty. Thatis a highly insulting, devilish 
aristocracy! So treated the wives of the 
old Roman patricians one of their slaves. 
You have found pleasure in her eyes, but 
you should not count yourself happy that 
they have deigned to honor you, in making 
you a toy in the hands of a lady elevated in 
rank, nor should you dare even to think that 
you might some day call her your own. A 
most brilliant way of getting about the un- 
avoidable and natural control which the 
man has over the woman in every affair of 
the heart !’ 

‘**T noticed that my idea struck Tschigi- 
rinsky, and deeply moved him. 

‘** Perhaps you are, after all, right,’ he 
replied meditatively. ‘What a vulgar 
thing it would be, if it is as you say !’ 

‘‘I must confess to being a little faint- 
hearted. It suddenly struck me, I do not 
even know myself why, as altogether too 
bad to cool him off further, but, to avoid all 
sudden jumps, and to remain true to the 
part of mentor I had assumed, I formed 
another theory of equally skeptical nature. 

‘**Our Russian ladies in high life do not 
at all resemble the patrician dames of old 
Rome. This is the most probable thing: 
your fair one is—an abortion—a crocodile 
in hoop-skirts,’ hoop-skirts had just then 
come into fashion, ‘and the whole mystifi- 
cation on her side is nothing more than a 
fraud. Perhaps, if she were to show herself, 
you would run away in disgust.’ 

‘““* Notso!’ exclaimed my colleague, with 
energy. ‘I love her, whoever she may be!’ 

‘** But whom do you love? Tell me now, 
yourself, how you can love that of which you 
neither have, nor can have, any plastic con- 
ception !’ 

‘*** And still you see, I love her, I love her, 
I love her, above everything in the world!’ 

‘“**T can not understand it !’ 

‘**Because you are a blockhead in such 
matters ! I do not know who she is, I do not 
know what she looks like, but it is just on 
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that account that my imagination has so 
much play. I love her, the picture of that 
imagination, my ideal, in all the purity and 
beauty which in reality is impossible.’ 

-* Well, if that is the state of matters, you 
may dandle about with your ideal in your 
arms as much as you wish ; and may the 
gods bless your stolen love!’ And with 
that our conversation ended. 


III. 


‘“ TSCHIGIRINSKY’S ‘stolen’ love, as his 
friend called it, lasted nearly half a year, and 
ended for him in a very tragical manner. 
The rendezvous with the enigmatical un- 
known, who had so blessed him with her 
love, took place in the same way as the first. 
He received little perfumed notes from time 
to time, in which he was informed that 
upon such and such a day, at such and such 
atime, and at such and such a place, a car- 
riage would be waiting for him ; he would 
come, get in, his eyes would be blindfolded, 
and the carriage would roll away, just as at 
first; God only knew whither. The meet- 


ing always took place in the same dark apart- 
ment, his eyes were again bandaged upon 


leaving, he was taken to the carriage and 
driven home. Where, and with whom he 
spent the happy hours—that remained for 
him an unsolved riddle. The fresh, fiery, and 
sensitive youth was quite taken up with 
this affair. With the sincerity and joyful 
confidence of an uncorrupted heart, he fell 
head over ears in love with this coquette, 
who had ensnared him with her love, and it 
became, for him, a question of life or death 
to make this a bond never to be broken. It 
annoyed him interminably, and at the same 
time ensnared him more and more, that he 
did not know what she was, what she looked 
like, what kind of eyes and features she had. 
With all the blissfulness of his triumphant 
love, a great part of his happiness remained 
unattained and unattainable—to know, to 
see, to idolize, to carry in his heart the liv- 
ing picture of his love. As it appeared, his 
passion was hotly returned, and, when he 
was alone, a thrill of joy often ran through 
him from the mere resemblance of the hot 
kisses and embraces with which she had 
almost suffocated him. 

‘But who was this she? No one! a be- 
witching shade with warm, soft hands; a 
mirage with a flexible waist, an elastic 
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bosom and hot breath, and that escaped from 
his arms leaving no trace. 

‘‘Sometimes he would beseech her to lay 
aside the unendurable mask, to lift the veil 
of her incognito, and to be permitted, if 
only for an instant, to see her plainly. 

“*No, no!’ she would cut him off; ‘that 
can never be !’ 

‘** But, why not ? why not?’ he pressed. 

‘** Because you would then cease to love 
me.’ 

‘* “Tmpossible.’ 

‘**Butvery probable. Iam not—ugly : but 
if you knew me out and out ; if you saw my 
face, what would there be left that would be 
interesting about me, what that you do not 
already know?’ 

‘*«Then would my love be only the more 
complete, satisfactory ——’ 

‘““* Ah! that is it, the satisfaction. Ah! 
that it is what I was afraid of. You men! 
I know you, when you get as far as satisfac- 
tion in love, you cease to love. Between you 
and me, this will not be so.’ 

‘* And so it was that she remained for our 
hero an unraveled mystery, and this was a 
sore conclusion for him. He knew that he 
had here to do with an egoistical and un- 
merciful coquette, and that he had to banish 
all thoughts of love toward her from his 
heart. Passion is easy of belief. He still 
hoped that by his attachment and true ten- 
derness he would succeed in overcoming her 
obstinacy, and, as she was, fetter her-quite 
to himself. 

‘* She once told him that her face must be 
well known to him, since he had once painted 
her portrait, and that it greatly resembled 
her. He clung fast to this confession. He 
reproduced the portraits of all the ladies he 
had ever painted. Since, however, they were 
to be counted by dozens, he had no reason 
to regard any one of them as belonging more 
than another to the object of his heart, and 
this only made the frame of his mind more 
morbid than it would otherwise have been. 

‘“‘Tt was at that time,’ related the friend 
of Tschigirinsky, ‘‘that he painted a truly 
marvelous, but at the same time, hair- 
brained picture. It represented the Pysche 
with whom Amor is in love, who does not, 
however, see him or knowhim. Amor isa 
well-formed and beautiful youth, tenderly 
holding Pysche in his arms. In a raptu- 
rous quiver, with open mouth, she draws up 
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to him to kiss him, but, instead of reaching 
his mouth, wounds herself upon the thorns 
of a brier growing out of the trunk of his 
body. The fright, the sadness, and the won- 
der of Pysche are incomparable, and were 
felt in the same measure by the painter. 

‘*T was finally obliged,” continued my nar- 
rator, ‘‘to giveup Tschigirinsky entirely, he 
became so infatuated with his foolish pas- 
sion. Nothing could interest him; he 
thought of nothing and talked of nothing 
but his fatal love. He was filled with im- 
patient expectancy as to when he would be 
next invited to a rendezvous. 

‘*Meantime, the meetings took place less 
and less often. The beautiful unknown was 
evidently getting tired of my friend ; quite 
possiblethat he bored her with his tenderness, 
and with his requests to let herself be seen. 
Finally, the invitations altogether ceased. A 
month passed, andanother. Noword! It be- 
came clear that the romance was at an end, but 
not yet for the youth who had lost his rea- 
son. He had forfeited his whole soul in this 
strange love, and when he was thrown aside 
like a sucked-out lemon, when he saw the 
sad and frightful truth, darkness settled 


down upon his mind. His insanity con. 
sisted therein, that he used to go about the 
city looking for his cruel siren. He some- 
times got into very painful, and finally, into 
even scandalous situations, till, falling, upon 
one occasion, into the hands of the police, 
he got into an insane asylum some eleven 
versts from St. Petersburg. 

‘A year later Tschigirinsky died, and | 
interred him with honor in a St. Petersburg 
churchyard. He was buried in the winter, 
and in the spring, upon a beautiful day in 
May, I visited his grave. As I approached 
nearer I perceived a tall, stately, and finely 
dressed lady laying a wreath of white roses 
upon his grave, and standing thoughtfully 
and sadly over it. I shortened my steps; 
she glanced about her, saw me, dropped her 
veil quickly, and retired in the opposite di- 
rection. That was enough for me. I recog- 
nized her. I understood the secret of my 
poor friend, the secret that had cost him his 
reason and his life. I recognized in this lady 
a then well-known and highly placed wo- 
man in St. Petersburg, who, during her 
abandoned career, cost many young men 
their lives.”’ 


TWILIGHT LESSON IN MYTHOLOGY. 


By JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 


WHEN the night was gone, 

Then to his chariot climbed Phaeton : 
He clasped the golden rein, 

But never rode he forth again. 


He drove so madly ! 


I could tell you how ; 


But he’s dead, and it’s no matter now. 


When the day is gone, 

Then comes Diana to Endymion ; 

And, what is more than this, 

Their meeting opens with a kiss. 

The happy practice is kept up, you know ; 
And they do it, dear—just so—just so. 














MONTE CARLO: ITS GAMES AND GAMESTERS. 


By CHARLES C. WELMAN, 


i. 

TOT many years ago, the principality of 

Monaco lay outside the ordinary route 
of travelers, and was but little known to the 
world at large. For the main road, the 
“Cornice,’’ climbing to lofty Turbia, and 
sweeping in a long incline down the moun- 
tain side to Mentone, left Monaco far below 
it, and travelers were generally satisfied to 
glance at the picturesque little place as they 
passed on their way, and to smile at the 
notion of a principality less than three miles 
long ! , 

There are few places, however, which the 
railway does not find out in the end ; and it 
came creeping and tunneling along from 
Nice, until, in 1868, it arrived at the foot 
ofa rock jutting out into the sea, and ina 
quaint old town at the top discovered Mo- 
naco at last. But it soon went gliding on 
to Mentone and away to Genoa, and the dis- 
covery might have led to little, so far as 
Monaco was concerned, had not the Empe- 
ror of Germany, by banishing soon after- 
ward the gaming tables from his territory, 
driven M. Blanc, the proprietor of the Hom- 
burg Casino, to look for new quarters else- 
where. 

That enterprising gentleman, having ob- 
tained leave from the Prince of Monaco to 
open an establishment in his principality, 
set to work at once, and, under the direction 
of the architect, M. Charles Garnier, a palace 
quickly arose on the point of land facing 
Monaco on the other side of the little bay. 
Hotels and villas soon began to cluster round 
the building, fairy gardens and terraces 
sprang into their bright existence, and Monte 
Carlo suddenly woke up, and found that it 
was famous ! 

But the little place, although it has been 
more or less asleep for the last two centuries, 
has a stirring history of its own. 

Along the shores of the Mediterranean 
there was indeed, ‘‘ in the brave days of old,”’ 
plenty of fighting, of which the princes of 
Monaco appear to have had a full share. In 
950 the first of the Grimaldis received the 
principality from the Emperor Otho I., and 


for nine long centuries that family, in spite 
of sieges and assaults, intrigues and revolts, 
and even of temporary deposition, has suc- 
ceeded in maintaining its position. In 1191, 
the rock of Monaco passed to the Genoese 
Republic, under which, however, the Gri- 
maldis still exercised seignorial rights. In 
1346, Charles I. (le Grand) purchased Men- 
tone from Emmanuel V., and, a few years 
later, the town of Roguebrune. In 1448, 
Jean I. placed himself under the protection 
of the Duke of Sanaz, to whom he ceded 
Roguebrune and half of Mentone, which 
however, were before long restored to him. 
But they were troublesome possessions, and 
in 1457 rose in revolt against Lambert Gri- 
maldi, who, by his marriage with Claudine, 
Princess of Monaco, had become their lord. 
Again in 1470 they gave themselves up to 
the Duke of Milan, but Lambert regained 
possession of them by force of arms, soon 
after which he placed himself under the pro- 
tection of France. 

During the reign of the next prince, 
Lucien, the Genoese besieged Monaco with 
fourteen thousand mer” for three months, 
when, in consequence of the heroic resist- 
ance opposed to them, they raised the siege. 
Lucien was subsequently imprisoned for fif- 
teen months in the Castle of La Rochette, 
in Milan, by Louis XII., who desired to 
unite Monaco to the Crown of France, but 
being re-established, he added to the princi- 
pality by the purchase of certain rights 
which constituted him sole lord of Mentone. 
He was ultimately assassinated by his uncle, 
when the principality was conferred, by the 
Emperor Charles V., on Bishop Augustin 
Grimaldi, who at once placed himself under 
the protection of Spain. 

In 1582 the French again attempted to 
take Monaco, but were repulsed. Later still, 
in 1596, an expedition, organized by the Duc 
de Guise, set out from Malta, and Monaco 
was once more assaulted but without success. 
In 1634 Honoré II. chased the Spaniards out 
of the principality, and placed himself under 
the protection of Louis XIII. of France, who 
loaded him with honors. 
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The times now became more peaceful; but 
in 1792 the principality was, by a decree of 
the National Convention of France, united 
to the territory of the French Republic, and 
was included in the department of the ‘‘Alpes 
Maritimes.’’ By the treaty of Paris, how- 
ever, it was once more restored to its rightful 
prince, Honoré IV., who, in 1815, placed 
himself under the protection of the King of 
Sardinia, on the understanding that his in- 
dependence should be respected. By the 
treaty of the 2d of February, 1861, the reign- 
ing Prince, Charles III., ceded to France the 
towns of Mentone and Roguebrune for the 
sum of four million francs. 

It is impossible to take even so brief a 
glance as this at the history of the place, 
without a feeling of admiration for the cour- 
age, energy, and diplomatic skill by which 
alone, throughout so many troubled years, 
and against such odds, the princes of Mo- 
naco have succeeded in retaining what is left 
tothem of their principality. They have al- 
lied themselves, in the course of centuries, 
with most of the great houses in Europe, and 
their palace, on the rock of Monaco, is a 
treasure-house of interesting relics and heir- 
looms of historical importance. 


But whatever the part may be that was 
played by Monaco in years gone by, Monte 


Carlo is a creation of to-day. It stands, as 
its name implies, on a hill, and is so close to 
Monaco that a long curved road or street, 
full of hotels and pensions, connects the two. 
The diligence, starting from the center of 
the town of Monaco, winds down the road 
which slopes to the level of the sea, skirts 
the edge of the pretty little bay as it follows 
the curved road spoken of, and, mounting 
the steep hill representing the eastern horn 
of the crescent of which the rock of Monaco 
forms the western tip, arrives at the Casino 
of Monte Carlo in twenty minutes after its 
departure. 

Behind the Casino the ground ascends in 
a gentle slope for some four hundred yards, 
and here have been built the many ho- 
tels which, with a few shops and a sprink- 
ling of villas, constitute the little town. 
The olive-covered slopes of the Alpes Mari- 
times rise precipitously behind, sheltering 
the place from any breath of northerly air, 
and, as far as the eye can reach, those beau- 
tiful mountains follow the long line of the 
coast, leaving, between their dark green feet 
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and the sapphire sea, just room enough in 
some places for a cluster of houses, and in 
others hardly space sufficient for the long 
white road that stretches away to Genoa. 

It is not wonderful that people should be 
found to rave about the clear, sunny skies 
of the Riviera and the soft radiance of its 
balmy nights, when the stars burn in their 
fullest beauty above and the fire-flies light 
up the dusky and perfumed groves of orange 
and of lemon trees ; the wonder is that any 
one, able to afford the time and means, should 
remain in England or the United States 
during one long and gloomy winter instead 
of flying south, and being able to answer 
letters from home complaining of sleet and 
frost and fog by sending back baskets of or- 
ange blossoms and violets and Maréchal Niel 
roses. 

The gardens belonging to the Casino are 
of course beautifully kept—palm trees, cacti, 
and aloes grow luxuriantly amongst rare 
and valuable shrubs collected from far and 
wide, and seats commanding views of ex- 
quisite beauty invite the baffled player to 
compose his nerves whilst he meditates on 
some new and invincible system of playing, 
and thus breaking the bank. To the sub- 
jects of the Prince of Monaco the tables are 
an unmixed blessing. They have no taxes 
of any kind to pay, trade is always brisk, 
and they keep what profits they make. 

No inhabitant ofthe principality is allowed 
to enter the Salon-de-Jeu except on one day 
in the year, the feast of St. Charles ; but the 
beautiful gardens, the well-supplied reading- 
room, and the gorgeous theater, in which 
twice every day the best orchestra in Europe 
gives an hour of delicious enjoyment, are 
open to all. 

In the luxurious concert-room the seat next 
to your own may be occupied by the smiling 
barber who has shaved you in the morning. 
Happy barber! he gets his music for noth- 
ing, whereas most of the visitors discover, if 
not at first, at least later, that they are con- 
tributing handsomely toward the general 
expenses of the place by loss of louis at the 
table. 

The entrance to the Casino is on that side 
of the building turned away from the sea, 
and is approached from a ‘‘place’’ which 
has a fountain in the center, and on either 
side of it the Hétel and the Café de Paris. 
Passing through the large doors at the top of 
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a flight of steps, one finds himself in a ves- 
tibule, to the right of which is the cloak- 
room, and to the left the bureau where every 


visitor is obliged to leave his name and ob- 
tain a card of permission to enter. 

Armed with this he advances into the 
large hall, running east and west, where 
smoking is allowed and where promenaders, 
cigar in mouth, explain with profuse ges- 
ticulation to their friends how it came to pass 
that they lost their money, or, on the other 
hand, take credit to shemselves for a run of 
luck! This hall is familiarly spoken of as 
“La salle des pas perdus !”’ 

To the right of it, as one enters, is the 
reading-room ; on the further side, or v7s-a-vis 
to the entrance, the grand theater, where 
the daily concerts take place, and where, 
during the winter season, the best operatic 
companies perform ; and, to the left, the 
Salon-de-Jeu ! 

Two sets of swing-doors communicate 
with this famous apartment, and the porters 
carefully enforce the rule requiring players 
to enter through one set and leave by an- 
other, for fear, perhaps, that an irritated 
loser might resent being jostled as he left 
by an eager gentleman impatient to begin. 

The first of the suite of rooms constitut- 


ing the Salon-de-Jeu runs north and south, 
20 








OF MONACO, 


and contains two Roulette tables; in the 
large one, running east and west, there are 
four more of these, and the further room of 
the three, which resembles the first as to size 
and position, is devoted to Trente et Qua- 
rante. 

II. 

SPACIOUS openings between these rooms 
allow the crowd of players to circulate with- 
out inconvenience. Before play commences, 
which it does at eleven or twelve o’clock, 
according to the season, solemn processions 
may be seen on their way to the Salon. 
First come two attendants in livery, carry- 
ing between them a money-chest, and close 
behind march the croupiers who are to begin 
work, and of whom there are seven to each 
table. Four of these sit facing each other on 
either side of the Roulette board in the cen- 
ter, and one at each end. The seventh, the 
chef-de-partie, as he is called, perches himself 
on a high stool close behind one of the pairs 
of croupiers at the center, keeps a look-out 
all around, and is appealed to in case of any 
dispute. ‘‘/e domine’’ are the words in 
which he expresses his position. 

Each of the croupiers, the chef-de-partie ex- 
cepted, is armed with a long-handled rake, 
which, as it has so much work to do, is 
strengthened at the foot by a plate of brass. 
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The bank-notes are placed in boxes, the 
money counted out, and the louis and five- 
france pieces arranged in long rows standing 
on their edges, so that they look like gold 
and silver snakes. Each of the four crou- 
piers at the center has snakes of both colors 
to look after. Those at the ends of the 
tables have nothing to do with raking in or 
paying out the money lost or won ; their 
business is to put stakes on, or rake winnings 
off, for those who, unable to secure seats at 
the table, are crowding around outside ; to 
get change for them as required, and to 
keep order. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


Table and men together form one machine, 
a machine that plays without committing 
a mistake, never made reckless by disaster, 
never rendered foolish by success. 

Open the doors then, and let all who will 
approach and do battle. Daily thechallenge 
is accepted, the chairs are seized at once, the 
forces are ready to renewthe assault. Many 
of the players produce pocket-books or sheets 
of paper ruled in every conceivable way ; 
these are the believers in systems or martin- 
gales. Others are content to use the cards 
and pins supplied by the attendants ; others 
again neither know nor care what color or 
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And now it is time to begin ; the rakes of 
the croupiers facing each other at the center 
are laid across the table head to head, their 
long, thin handles appearing beyond the 
elbows ofthe men about to wield them with 
so much skill. The croupiers atthe top and 
bottom lay their instruments close in front 
of them at right angles to the length of the 
table, which is long enough to accommodate 
about twenty players beside the croupiers, 
and eight shorter rakes unshod with brass 
are placed ready for the use of players. 
All is now prepared for the attack, the gar- 
rison is perfectly drilled and disciplined, and 
amply supplied with the sinews of war. 


number last came up, but play haphazard as 
the fancy takes them. When those who 
mean to play have put on their stakes, the 
croupier in charge of the Roulette board, who 


has several times uttered the warning, 
‘“* Messieurs, faites vos jeux,” gives the ball 
a spin in one direction, the revolving disk a 
twist in the other, and the battle begins in 
earnest. 

The Roulette board is sunk into the middle 
of the table, till its edge is little above its 
surface, and may be compared to a basin, in- 
side which, and near the edge, a groove is 
cut in which the ball revolves. From the 
bottom of the basin, into which it is firmly 
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fixed, rises a strong spike or spindle. This 
constitutes the fixed part of the apparatus. 
A disk about two feet in diameter, from the 


center of which rises a metal tube, closed at 
the top, is slipped over the fixed spindle, 
the point of which finds a bearing at the top 
of the tube, and so becomes the axis around 


which the disk revolves. When thus placed 
in position, the edge of the disk comes im- 
mediately below the groove in which the 
ball is spun, and has just room to revolve in 
the basin. From the top of the tube, and 
at right angles to it, four little handles ex- 
tend like the spokes of a capstan, and by 
these the disk is set in motion. 

The edge of the disk is divided into thirty- 
seven compartments, into one of which the 
ball must settle, when, the force of the spin 
being expended, it rolls out of the groove in 
which it has revolved. The compartments 
are colored alternately black and red ; thus 
there are eighteen of each color; and one 
that counts for neither, and is marked o 
(zero), making in all thirty-seven. Besides 
being colored in this manner, each division 
is numbered, but, to prevent regularity of 
any kind, the numbers do not follow each 
other in order round the disk. This inge- 
nious arrangement prevents all the compart- 
ments of one color bearing even, and those of 


the other uneven, numbers ; and it also ob- 
viates the disadvantage that (as will be seen 
later) would follow from all the compart- 
ments of one-half of the disk including all 
numbers up to eighteen, and the other half, 
all the higher numbers up to thirty-six. 
Starting therefore from zero, and continu- 
ing round the edge of the disk from right 
to left, the numbers will be found to be ar- 
ranged in the following irregular manner: 
. 9. MB. t8. BD. 7. H. 0 8.9.98 
we. t 2. B.S. 6. Oi. 8s SS 
2... 88. 27. 6. 0. sw. 8. . § 
Ig .15.32.0. The black-face numbers be- 
long to black compartments, the others to 
red ones. So much for the Roulette board 
itself. As the ball is sent flying round the 
groove in one direction, and drops at last 
into one of the compartments of the disk re- 
volving in the other, it is difficult to imagine 
that anything could be more completely a 
matter of chance than what color or number 
will win, and as difficult to believe that any 
regulation of the strength of the spin, im- 
parted to either ball or disk, can enable the 
croupier to influence the result. The players 
may, therefore, stake their money with the 
conviction that whether they win or lose 
fortune alone can be held responsible, and 
that they have as good a chance as the table 
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itself, except for the influence of the zero, 
which, as will be seen, although it gives the 
table a certain and considerable advantage 
over the whole body of players in the room, 
taken in the aggregate, does not seriously 
affect the winnings or losses of any individ- 
ual player. It is a small percentage col- 
lected from each, and would hardly suffice 
in itself to defray the enormous expenses of 
the establishment. 

The large profits realized by the tables re- 
sult from the impatience and folly of play- 
ers, who, not content with small winnings, or 
flushed with success, play madly on after the 
luck that favored them at first has begun 
to turn against them, or who, finding them- 
selves losing, become excited and impatient, 
increase their stakes, and come to the end of 
their capital before they reach the beginning 
of a favorable run. The large profits result, 
in short, from the weakness of human na- 
ture, and the advantage that a capital, prac- 
tically inexhaustible, can always command. 


rit. 
THE green-padded cloth of the table is 
marked on each side of the Roulette board, 
with lines and figures in the manner shown 


on page 294, so that two sets of players are 
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interested in the proceedings of the board 
between them. There are six large divis. 
ions on which the player has an even chance 
of winning or losing his stake; these are 
called ‘‘/es chances simples;’’ viz., Black 
and Red, Pair and Impair (odd or even), 
Manque and Passe. ‘‘ Manque’’ represents 
all numbers from 1 to 18 inclusive ; ‘‘ Passe,”’ 
all those beyond 18. For example, suppose 
the ball rolls into No. 16, the croupier would 
call out, ‘‘ Seize, Rouge, Pair, et Mangue,” 
those chances having won. 

There are two sets of chances in which the 
betting is two to one against the player, 
who is, therefore, paid twice his stake if he 
wins. These are the dozens and the columns, 
The dozens are represented by the squares 
marked 12 P. (for Premiére Douzaine), 12 M. 
(for Millieu Douzaine), and 12 D. (for Der- 
niére Douzaine). For example, ten francs are 
placed on the square marked ‘‘ 12 M.,’’ and 
No. 20 comes up, the player is paid twenty 
francs, because all the numbers in the first 
and third dozen are against him, and only 
those in the middle dozen are in his favor. 

The vacant square at the foot of each of 
the three columns represents all the numbers 
in the column above it. For example, ten 
francs are staked on the square immediately 
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below 35, and 17 comes up, the player 
receives twenty francs. Ifa player wishes 
to back any two adjacent squares of those 
representing the dozens or the columns, 
he can do so by placing his stake on 


‘the line which separates the two ; but if 


he wins he is only paid half that stake, 
because he has two dozens, or two col- 
umns, as the case may be, out of three in 
his favor. For example: ten francs are 
placed on the line separating the square 
marked 12 M. from that marked 12D., 
and 25 comes up, the player receives 
five francs. The numbers themselves can 
be backed in a variety of ways, as fol- 
lows : 

En plein. By the stake being placed 
on the square on which a number is 
marked. In this case, as the player has 
thirty-five squares against him and only 
one in his favor, he receives, if he wins, 
thirty-five times his stake. For example: 
A five-franc piece is placed on 18, and that 
number comes up, the player receives 
one hundred and seventy-five francs. 

A cheval. In this case the stake is 
placed on the line separating any two 
numbers, and as the player has thirty- 
four squares against him and two in his 
favor, or seventeen to one against him, 
he receives those odds if he wins. For 
example: A five-franc piece is placed 
on the line separating 29 from 30, and 
one of those two numbers comes up, the 
player receives eighty-five francs. 

Transversale pleine. In this case num- 
bers are backed, and as the odds are 
thirty-three to three, or eleven to one, 
the player receives eleven times his stake 
if either of his three numbers wins. For 
example: A player wishes to back, say 
13, 14, 15. He places his stake on the 
line separating the small square on which 
13 is marked from the division Pair, 
or indifferently on that which separates 
15 from Impair, and one of the three 
numbers 13, 14, or 15 comes up, he re- 
ceives eleven times the amount he 
staked. 

Uncarré. Four numbers may be backed 
by placing a stake, say five francs, at 
the point of intersection of the lines 
between them. In this case, as the 
player has thirty-two numbers against 
his four, the betting is eight to one 
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against him, and he is paid accordingly if 


he wins. For example: A five-franc piece 
is staked on 1, 2, 3, 4, so that one-quarter of 
it shall be in each of those four squares ; 
if either of them wins he receives forty 
francs. 

Transversale & 6 numéros. In this case 
six numbers are backed, and the player 
having thirty numbers against him and six 
in his favor, the odds are five to one. For 
example: In order to back 22, 23, 24, 25, 
26, and 27, he must place his stake, say 
again a five-franc piece, so that it shall rest 
equally on 22, 25—Pair and Noir (or, indif- 
ferently, on 24, 27—Impair and Rouge) one- 
quarter in each, when, if either of the six 
numbers comes up, he will receive twenty- 
five francs. 

It only remains to explain the operation 
of the zero. It can be backed like any other 
number ex plein; or a cheval with 1, 2, or 
3; or, by placing a stake, half of which 
shall be either on Passe or Manque, and the 
other half equally resting on one and zero, 
or three and zero, as the case may be when 
zero and the first three numbers are all 
backed: and, as in the case of un carré 
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(where four numbers are backed), the odds of 
eight to oneare given. This is called play- 
ing on ‘‘/es guatres premiers.’’ When zero 
comes up all the stakes that back it in any 
of the modes described are paid in the ordi- 
nary manner, but all the rest of the money 
on the table is won outright by the bank, 
with the exception of what is staked on any 
of the even chances. 

All these stakes are imprisoned by the 
bank, and the croupier places them on the 
lines drawn in their respective divisions, 
just inside the outer line, where they re- 
main till after the next spin. Those in the 
winning divisions are then restored to their 
owners, but the bank pays nothing ; those 
that lose are of course raked off. 

Should a second zero follow the first one, 
the imprisoned stakes are placed on the 
outer line, in which case their owners must 
win twice in succession in order to regain 
possession. In the very rare event of a 
third consecutive zero making its appear- 
ance, the imprisoned stakes are assimilated 
by the bank. A player is at liberty to back 
as many chances as he pleases at once; his 
lowest stake, however, must not be less than 
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five francs, and he must not stand to win 
more than the maximum (which is six thou- 
sand francs) on any one chance. 

If he backs two of the dozens or columns, 
he must stake not less than ten francs, as, 
if he wins, he only receives half his stake, 
five francs, smaller coins than which are not 
employed. As he must not stand to win 
more than six thousand francs, eight (or by 
toleration nine) francs is the largest stake 
he is allowed to place on a number ex plein. 
Nine louis would win, if the number on 
which it was placed came up, six thousand 
three hundred francs. As, including the 
zero, there are thirty-six chances to one 
against any particular number coming up, 
the odds, really, are thirty-six to one instead 
of thirty-five ; but the zero is not allowed ; 
for it is the advantage claimed by the bank. 

The moment the ball settles into a com- 
partment, the disk is stopped by the crou- 
pier; he proclaims the winning number, 
color, etc., and then out leap the thirsty 
takes of the croupiers and sweep in the 
stakes that have been lost. 

Those that have won are left on the table, 
and must not be touched by the players till 
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the coins proper to them have been thrown 
by the croupiers with a skill that is per- 
fectly astonishing. Many can hit a louis 
at the first hop, and time after time with 
another thrown from the far end of the 
table. It is done so easily that it looks 
easy to do, and players are tempted to try 
throwing their own stakes where they wish 
to place them, instead of pushing them into 
position with a rake. The willful coin, 
however, frequently falls upon its edge, 
rolls wildly around, and ends by rushing 
under the table and hiding itself, where it 
is hunted for by an attendant with a lighted 
taper at the end of a stick. 

So spins the ball hour after hour, all day 
long and every day, Sundays included, up to 
eleven o’clock at night, the croupiers reliev- 
ing each other every hour, and new players 
being always ready to take the seats of those 
who leave. 

As may be imagined, Roulette is a lively, 
not to say a noisy game; for, as it is per- 
missible for any player to put on as many 
stakes as he pleases, and as there are so 
many chances on which to stake, disputes 
not unfrequently arise as to the ownership 
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of a winning coin. Rather than that an 
altercation should arise, the chef-de-partie 
occasionally sanctions the payment of both 
claimants. On an occasion of this kind, two 
players laid claim to the same five-franc 
piece, that coin having won five times its 
own value on a /vansversale 4 6 numéros, 
and the dispute was becoming warm when 
the bank settled the matter by paying both. 

Even after this, however, one of the par- 
ties (presumably the rightful owner) contin- 
ued to grumble about the conduct of the 
other (presumably the thief), when the lat- 
ter remarked with profuse gesticulation : 

“Oue voulez vous, monsieur ? Vous étes 
payé ; mot, je suis payé ainsi.” 

Then came the Gallic shrug! Upon this 
the croupier, to the amusement of the table 
and the confusian of the speaker, dryly re- 
marked : 

“C'est un joli jeu pour la banque tout le 
méme !”’ 


IV. 


ALTHOUGH, at the Roulette table, the 
‘pale and common drudge ’tween man and 
man,’’ in the shape of silver pieces of five 
francs, is allowed to appear, this is not the 
case at the tables in the further room, 


devoted to Trente et Quarante, where 
“gaudy gold, hard food for Midas,”’ is alone 
employed. This game is played with cards, 
of which six new packs are placed before 
every séance in front of the croupier who is 
to deal. 

Not till the players are all seated, and the 
game is about to commence, are the covers 
of these packs torn open, and the cards 
solemnly counted out. As each pack is 
found correct, it goes the round of the four 


croupiers, two of whom, on each side of the - 


table, sit facing each other. Each croupier 
in turn shuffles and cuts the packs, as they 
go round, and when all six have been thus 
treated, they are tumbled together face 
downward on the table, and thoroughly 
stirred and mixed. After this, they are col- 
lected into one pack, and a blank card is 
handed to any one of the players—a lady by 
preference—who is willing to cut. This is 
done by the insertion of the blank card any- 
where at will, and at the point where it is 
inserted the cards are cut. 

All stakes must be placed on the table be- 
fore the first card is turned. Four divisions 
are marked out on the table, at either side 
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of the croupiers ; viz., Rouge, Noir, Couleur, 
and Inverse. The dealer, having given the 
caution, ‘‘ Rien ne va plus,’’ proceeds to deal 
out the cards, which he places in a row in 
front of him. The ace counts one ; all court 
cards count ten. He continues dealing, 
until the pips of the cards in the row in 
front of him amount in the aggregate to 
thirty-one or some largernumber. This first 
row invariably counts for the Black. After 
dealing the first row, he proceeds to deal a 
second, which counts for the Red. Which- 
ever row shows a total nearest to thirty-one 
wins. 

It will be seen at once that the pips in 
each row must number between thirty and 
forty (excluding thirty and including forty), 
but can never exceed the larger number. 
Hence the name, Trente et Quarante. For, 
if, for instance, the number of pips in the 
row be thirty, or less than that, another card 
must be dealt. If this should prove to be an: 
ace, it brings the total to thirty-one (the best 
number to be); if a court card or a ten, to 
forty (the worst number). For example: 
Suppose that the first row dealt gives a total 
of thirty-four pips and the second a total of 
thirty-three, the croupier would call out, 
‘* Rouge gagne.’’ If, on the contrary, the 
first row came to thirty-three, and the bot- 
tom one to thirty-four, he would cry, 
‘“* Rouge perd,’’ not ‘‘ Noir gagne’’ (which, 
of course, would be implied), as it is con- 
sidered less confusing to name one color 
only, and that the color of the line last 
dealt. 

So much for the chance of the Red and 
Black. 

The other chance, that of Couleur and 
Inverse, is desided as follows: If the first 
card of all turned up, that is to say, the first 
card of the first row, should be of the same 
color as the winning row, Couleur wins; if 
the color of the losing row, Inverse wins. 
But here again, the word Inverse is not 
employed by the croupier, who calls out 
‘** Couleur gagne,”’ or ‘‘ Couleur perd,’’ as the 
case may be. 

To take again the example just given, if 
the first row shows thirty-four pips, and the 
second thirty-three, Red would be the win- 
ning row, and consequently if the first card 
in the first row should be a red one, ‘‘ Cou- 
leur’? would win, and the croupier would 
call out, ‘‘ Rouge gagne, et la Couleur.’ If, 
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on the other hand, the first card turned was 
black, he would cry, “Rouge gagne; Couleur 
perd.’’ Should, however, the first row come 
to thirty-three, and the second to thirty- 
four, black would be the winning color, and 
if, in that case, the first card turned up 
should be red, the croupier would cry, 
‘* Rouge perd, et la Couleur ;’’ if it were a 
black one, he would cry, ‘ Rouge perd ; 
Couleur gagne.”’ 

It will thus be seen that at Trente et 
Quarante there are only two chances, both 
of which are even ones. 

The only advantage that the table has 
over the player is this: Should the number 
of pips in each row come to exactly thirty- 
one, all the stakes on the table are im- 
prisoned, and a second trick is dealt. If the 
player wins, his stake—as in the case of zero 
—is freed and he may remove it if he pleases, 
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franc piece on some fancied number they 
will crowd and push and lean mercilessly 
over those who have obtained seats. There 
arises a clamor of voices, too, from eager 
players who call to the croupiers to change 
their gold, or give directions as to the pla- 
cing of their stakes, if they are too far off to 
do this for themselves. There is the fre- 
quent rattle of the ball as it revolves in its 
groove, the settling of many claims after 
the result of the spin has been announced, 
and from time to time the excitement of a 
dispute. 

But round the Trente et Quarante tables 
there is the hush that speaks of more impor- 
tant business, the crowd that gathers round 
the players, most of whom are seated, look 
on with quiet interest, the cards fall lightly 
on the cloth, the pleasant chink of gold is 
heard as the rakes take possession of a mass 
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DIAGRAM OF A TRENTE ET QUARANTE TABLE. 


but the bank pays him nothing ; if he loses, 
his money is of course raked off. Should 
the number of pips in each row be the same 
(that number exceeding thirty-one), the 
deal does not count, and players are at 
liberty to withdraw their stakes. 

Asa rule, play is much higher at Trente 
et Quarante than at Roulette. The maxi- 
mum is twice as large; viz., twelve thou- 
sand francs, and a louis is the smallest sum 
that can be staked, no silver being allowed. 
In all cases, both at Roulette and at Trente 
et Quarante, the bank reserves to itself the 
right of refusing to allow more than one 
maximum at a time on the table. 

In the Trente et Quarante room, there is 
an atmosphere of quiet and repose such as 
is not experienced in the neighborhood of a 
Roulette table. Round the latter people 
stand in crowds, not only to look on, but 
also to play, and in order to stake a five- 


of coins, or push a pile of bright louis to- 
ward the fortunate winner, and the flutter of 
notes is seen as the croupier hangs them 
across the foot of his rake, and lays them 
gently on the table. 

Very large sums are lost or won at a sit- 
ting at these tables, and many are the stories 
told of wonderful runs of good luck, or on 
the other hand of persistent adversity ; but 
before turning the attention to such anec- 
dotes, it may be well to touch briefly upon 
another subject. Without advocating gam- 
bling in-any shape or form, it may perhaps 
be pointed out that Monte Carlo has proba- 
bly received a measure of abuse which might 
fairly be called excessive. The race-course 
and the stock exchange ruin scores for 
every one ruined by the tables, but are usu- 
ally looked upon by society as lesser evils. 
It is whispered that the Bacarat Club at Nice 
has many more victims than the Casino at 
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Monte Carlo, but no outcry is raised against 
it or kindred establishments ; and it is an 
open secret that since the gaming tables 
were abolished in Germany duels resulting 
from play at private clubs have greatly in- 
creased in number. 

With regard also to suicides, a subject on 
which’ it is painful even to touch, careful 
inquiry shows that the number committed 
at Monte Carlo has been enormously exag- 
gerated, and that, in almost every case, the 
victims were those, who, having approached 
the limits of their resources, had come to 
the place resolved to make one last desper- 
ate effort to retrieve their fortunes, and to 
hazard even life itself on the result. It may 
at least be claimed for the tables that, as 
compared with other modes of gambling, 
they offer these advantages: The winner 
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does not win from his friends, and is certain 
of immediate payment. The loser can only 
employ ready money, and can, therefore, 
only lose what, in his calmer moments, he 
has placed in his pockets in order to risk. 
And every one has a fair chance, there being 
no cheating or false information. 

But after all has been said, the gambler 
who risks more money than he can afford to 
lose is in no case deserving of sympathy, 
and so, leaving him to his own devices, it 
will be pleasanter to examine the manner of 
life led at Monte Carlo by the great majority 
of its visitors, who come to revel in the 
beauty of the place, to bask under its sunny 
skies, to linger in the lovely gardens, to lis- 
ten to the exquisite music, and to enjoy the 
moderate excitement of risking at the tables 
what it will not inconvenience them to lose. 


[Concluded in the August Number | 


BALLADE OF AN OLD MANDOLIN. 


BY SYDNEY HERBERT PIERSON. 


OF old in many-towered Seville 
Love smote upon its strings ; 
Sweet song flew to her window-sill, 
And furled its dainty wings. 
It whispered her dear secret things 
That none but she could hear 
Among the orange blossomings, 
‘* Speak, dearest, love is near.’’ 


Then through long years of good and ill 
To peasants and to kings 

It lay forgot, untouched, until 
Chance raised Time’s coverings. 

And ’mid a New World’s hurryings 
Of new-born hope and fear, 

None heard its plaintive echoings, 
‘*Speak, dearest, love is near.’’ 


To-day it speaks again, and still 
The ancient burthen rings 

With strange pathetic swell and trill, 
’Tis not the past that sings ; 

No worn-out Old World song it brings, 
But new and true and clear ; 

It thrills with youth’s imaginings, 
‘* Speak, dearest, love is near.”’ 


Envoy. 


Sweet, listen to the song that springs 
Long silent buried here ; 

What answer to its questionings ? 
‘‘ Speak, dearest, love is near.’’ 
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By RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


DDISON remarks in the ‘‘ Spectator”’ 
that, if the liyes of philosophers be 
compared with those of kings and great 
men (meaning great warriors, rulers, and so 
forth), it would almost seem as if the life 
of a sage were proportioned differently from 
the livesof other men. ‘‘For,’’ he says, ‘‘ we 
find that the generality of these wise men 
were nearer an hundred than sixty years of 
age at the time of their respective deaths.”’ 
He attributes the difference to the temper- 
ance and even abstemiousness which most 
of the ancient sages practiced, and which 
philosophers of modern times have recog- 
nized as involving the true secret ot lon- 
gevity. 

But if it really is the case that by a wise 
regimen and by a diet so moderate as to ap- 
pear ascetic men may attain to five score 
years instead of the four score which the an- 
cient Hebrew describes as the extreme limit 


of life, then we shall have to admit that the 
lives of all men who attain but to four score 
years are in reality cut short by careless liv- 
ing—at least where there is no especial con- 
stitutional defect to abridge the natural life. 
If this should, on inquiry, appear to be the 
case, a difficulty which has long perplexed 


physiologists would be removed. Limiting 
our attention to mammals we find that in all 
species except man the duration of life, apart 
from accident, exceeds about five fold the 
time in which maturity is attained. This is 
the average relation between the total length 
of life and the interval between birth and 
maturity. The law is tolerably uniform. 
The dog, for example, which attains its full 
growth and strength in about five years, 
seldom lives beyond twenty, while the ele- 
phant, which requires full twenty years to 
attain his full growth, lives for a century. 
Of ourselves, however, who require the 
same time, or perhaps on the average a year 
or two longer, to attain our full development, 
it has been said, as with authority, ‘‘The 
days of our years are three score and ten, and 
though men be so strong that they live four 
score years, yet is their strength then but la- 


bor and sorrow, so soon passeth it away and 
we are gone.’’ The Psalmist (this particular 
Psalm is attributed to Moses) would probably 
have modified his opinion had there been 
men in his day like our English Gladstone, 
the molder of a State's decrees (to say noth- 
ing of his stalwart woodsmanship) long after 
the three score years and ten have passed ; or 
Palmerston, prime minister in his eightieth 
year; or Brougham, full of strength when 
long past even the four score years. In 
America Bryant and Longfellow were hale 
and active men at four score. In Europe 
such men as Moltke and Bismarck show that 
the Psalmist’s rule does not now hold good, 
whatever may have been the case in his 
time. But in our day, as in days of old, the 
philosopher lives longer than the ruler, the 
statesman, and the warrior. The same age 
which has seen a Wellington die at eighty- 
two and a Palmerston at seventy-nine has 
still living the physicist Chevreul at over a 
hundred, and has but lately lost the philan- 
thropist Montefiore, who also had passed the 
century. 

The common idea is, however, that lon- 
gevity depends entirely on inherited consti- 
tution. The man whose father and mother, 
grandparents and great-grandparents at- 
tained a high average age is supposed to 
have a much better chance of long life than 
one whose forefathers have been short-lived. 
Probably there is much truth in this idea; 
but it is not improbable, and the point seems 
worth careful study, that longevity is affected 
indirectly rather than directly by inheritance. 
It may well be that the descendant of long- 
lived folk is apt to be long-lived, not solely 
or chiefly because he inherits constitutional 
peculiarities tending to length of life, but 
because he inherits qualities leading to tem- 
perance and abstinence by which life is pro- 
longed, or even simply because temperance 
and abstinence have been encouraged during 
his youth by example and by precept. 

Considering the question of longevity from 
this point of view, the case of Louis Cornaro, 
which has always been thought most in- 
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structive, becomes full also of encourage- 
ment. 

In the first place, it must be remembered 
that Cornaro (who was born at Venice about 
the year 1467) was a man of weak consti- 
tution. Moreover, from the age of eighteen 
to that of thirty-five he pursued courses that 
would have seriously taxed the strongest 
constitution. Life at thirty-five was a bur- 
den to him because of the disorders brought 
on by riotous living and indulgence in every 
kind of excess. The next five years were 
passed in almost unremitted suffering. He 
was told by his physicians, when forty years 
old, that nothing could prolong his life for 
more than two or three years, but that such 
life as remained to him might be less painful 
than the years he had recently lived if he 
would adopt more temperate habits. If ever 
there was a case where inherited constitu- 
tion and an intemperate life threatened an 
early death, this was one. But, as events 


befell, it turned out that, if ever there was a 
case where the life-preserving influence of 
wise regimen and abstemious habits was 
demonstrated, Cornaro’s must be cited as 
especially significant. 

At the age of forty Cornaro began gradu- 


ally to reduce the quantity of food, both liquid 
and solid, which he took each day, till at 
length he only took what nature absolutely 
required. He tells us that at first he found 
this severe regimen very disagreeable, and 
confesses that ‘‘he relapsed from time to 
time to the flesh-pots of Egypt.’’ But by 
resuming his efforts after each failure he 
succeeded, in less than a year, in adopting 
permanently a spare and moderate system. 
By this time he was already restored to per- 
fect health. But thus far he had only fol- 
lowed the counsels of the physicians some- 
what more steadily than they expected, or 
than is usual in such cases, and therefore 
with unexpected good results. It was after 
he had recovered his health that he went on 
to those experiments by which he seemed to 
show how life may be extended far beyond 
the Psalmist’s allowance. 

From temperance he proceeded to abstemi- 
Undeterred by the doubts of his 
physicians as to the wisdom of such a course, 
he diminished his daily allowance of food 
until at last the yolk of an egg sufficed him 
fora meal! Throughout the time when he 
was thus reducing his allowance of food his 


ousness. 
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health and spirits kept improving. Nay, he 
tells us that even his enjoyment in eating 
had increased ; for he says he could now get 
more pleasure from a small meal of dry 
bread than he had ever obtained in the days 
of his excesses from the most exquisite 
dainties of the table. As regards regimen, 
Cornaro simply ‘‘ avoided extremes of heat 
and cold, over-fatigue, late hours, sexual ex- 
cesses, and all violent passions of the mind ;’’ 
he took moderate exercise in the open air ; 
and his chief pleasures were those obtained 
from literary and artistic study, from the 
contemplation of fine scenery, noble build- 
ings, beautiful combinations of color, and 
sweet music. 

When Cornaro was within two years of 
four score his diet was regulated, in quality 
and quantity, as follows: In four meals he 
took each day twelve ounces in all of solid 
food, consisting of bread (stale, of course, 
for he was not weak-minded), light meat, 
yolk of egg, and soup; of liquid food other 
than pure water he took fourteen ounces of 
light wine. Thus, his solid food, equally 
divided among four meals, amounted only 
to three ounces per meal, while he took per 
meal about three and one-half ounces, or as 
nearly as possible one-third of a tumblerful 
of claret or some other wine of the kind. 

It must be noted, however, that this ex- 
treme abstemiousness, as well as the special 
nature of the food, solid and liquid, consumed 
by Cornaro, must not be regarded as abso- 
lutely essential parts of his experience, so 
far as longevity is concerned. We may rea- 
sonably attribute his exceeding sensitive- 
ness in regard to food to peculiarities of con- 
stitution. He tells us that his medical 
friends, deeming his allowance too small, 
urged him to add two ounces daily to his 
solid, and as many to his liquid, food, a 
change which he adopted for a while but 
had presently to discontinue, because his 
vivacity was destroyed and he was becom- 
ing peevish and melancholy. But this, while 
it shows that Cornaro was exceptionally 
sensitive, and had probably a very weak 
constitution, only strengthens the evidence 
which his case supplies as to the advantage 
of temperance and even abstemiousness. If 
one so weak could live the life of a very 
strong and hearty man merely by reducing 
his food to what many would call ‘‘starva- 
tion point,’’ what resources there must be in 
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an abstemious life for those of strong consti- 
tution who shorten their lives by what most 
men call simply full and generous living. 

At the age of eighty-three Cornaro wrote 
his treatise on ‘‘ The Advantage of a Tem- 
perate Life,’’ adding later three other dis- 
courses on the same subject. His fourth and 
last discourse, which appeared in a letter ad- 
dressed to Barbaro, patriarch of Aquileia, 
was written at the age of ninety-five. In 
this he says, ‘‘he finds himself still in pos- 
session of health and vigor, and in perfect 
command of all his faculties.’’ According to 
some accounts Cornaro lived to the age of 
one hundred and four, which Addison seems 
to have believed, for he says that, ‘‘ having 
passed his hundredth year, Cornaro died 
without pain or agony and like one who falls 
asleep.’’ But comparing Cornaro’s remarks 
in his discourses with the best information 
we have up to the time of his death, which 
appears to have occurred in 1566, it would 
seem that he was either in his ninety-ninth 
or hundredth year when he died. 

How much Cornaro’s abstemious and as- 
cetic ways must have had to do with his re- 
markable vitality may be inferred from the 
fact that having, when seventy years old, 
met with a terrible accident, by which his 
head and body were battered and a leg and 
an arm dislocated, he recovered—though the 
physicians had pronounced his injuries fatal 
—almost without medical treatment, and 
without any feverish symptoms. 

In passing I may mention the case of 
Thomas Wood, known as ‘‘the abstemious 
miller,’ who, though he did not attain to 
remarkable old age, yet illustrated the ad- 
vantage of such a system as Cornaro’s for 
persons whose vitality has been reduced by 
gross living. Wood had grown excessively 
corpulent and was suffering from a number 
of ailments, including violent rheumatism 
and frequent attacks of gout, when he read 
Cornaro’s treatise, ‘‘ A Sure Way of Prolong- 
ing Life.’’ Gradually adopting the system 
there recommended hesoon found “his health 
established, his spirits lively, his sleep no 
longer disturbed by frightful dreams, and 
his strength of muscles so far improved that 
he could carry a weight of a quarter of a ton 
at the age of fifty, whereas at thirty he had 
not been able even to move so much.’”’ He 
lost about one hundred and fifty pounds of 
his weight; but the exact amount is not 
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known, as he was superstitiously unwilling 
to be weighed. Unfortunately he was not 
content to follow Cornaro’s experience,* but 
tried absurd extremes of abstinence, abso- 
lutely going without liquid food altogether 
during the last sixteen years of his life. 

His case, then, only shows what a burden 
is taken from the system when the quantity 
of food is reduced even far below what is 
commonly regarded as a moderate amount; 
he did not join, as he hoped, the ranks of the 
centenarians, though all who had known 
him as a corpulent and gouty epileptic at 
forty-four regarded it as almost a miracle 
that he had lived, a strong and hearty man, 
from that time till his sixty-fourth year. 

As a matter of fact, the experience of Cor- 
naro, while it proves that men may hope to 
live a hundred years if they save their sys- 
tem from the burden of overfeeding, by no 
means proves that by exceeding abstemious- 
ness only can men attain what we ought to 
regard as the true limit of life, instead of 
dying prematurely at three score years and 
ten, or perhaps at four score years. On the 
contrary, a quantity of evidence, recently 
collected, proves that under a number of con- 
ditions men may live to a ripe old age. 

I have before me the records ofno less than 
fifty-two centenarians, the details in regard 
to whom have been collected by a com- 
mittee of the British Medical Association. 
Let us see whether an inquiry into these 
details suggests anything either as to what 
are, probably, the natural limits of human 
life, or as to the regimen by which life may 
be prolonged beyond its average length. 

Of the fifty-two no fewer than thirty-six 
(more than two-thirds) are women. This 
may probably be attributed in large part to 
the comparative immunity that women en- 
joy from many risks to which men are ex- 
posed, but probably it is due not less to their 
greater temperance and to their freedom 
from the anxieties and heartburnings which 
attend men’s struggles for influence, and 
even for maintenance. Medical men con- 
tend, however, that women also possess 
greater inherent vitality than men, the mor- 
tality of girls being less than that of boys, 
even during the first year of life, when the 
female is neither more temperate nor less 


* Dr. Cheyne, however, maintained that Cornaro would 
have lived even longer than he did had his diet been still 
more abstemious than it was. 
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ambitious than the male, and is exposed to 
as many dangers. 

Of the sixteen men one only was single; 
ten of the thirty-six women were single; 
fifteen men and twenty-six women, then, 
among the centenarians, were married ; but, 
naturally enough, of these forty-one a large 
number, all in fact but five, were widowed. 
Three of the fifty-two were rich, nineteen 
poor, the rest in comfortable circumstances ; 
nine were fat (only one man), twenty-three 
lean, eighteen medium ; only eight were full 
blooded ; the rest average or pale. Forty had 
good digestion, which, aftera hundred years, 
means a good deal. Most of the fifty-two 
have had good appetites, only two having 
appetites classed as actually bad; most of 
them have been through life moderate eaters; 
twelve, however, have eaten large quantities 
of food. Only one is returned asa large eater 
of flesh food, and only one as a great consu- 
mer of alcoholic liquors (in his case the liquor 
preferred has been beer). Only eight of all 
the number are classified as simply ‘ irri- 
table ;’’ but to these must be added five 
classed as ‘‘ irritable and energetic.’’ 

Unfortunately, however, the inquiries have 
not in such matters as these been extended 
into the past. A man or woman may be 
very irritable in extreme old age (and we 
may call a hundred a good old age, even here 
where I am striving to show that it is the 
natural limit of life) who has been very 
placid and even extremely amiable through- 
out the greater part of his or her career. 

As to smoking, thirty-two are non-smok- 
ers, seventeen smoke much (four of them 
being women), three moderately, and twoa 
little; only one chews; thirty-seven avoid 
snuff. Most of the remaining returns, re- 
lating only to the actual condition of the 
fifty-two centenarians, at present, are of no 
special interest, showing only that the same 
weaknesses prevail, in almost the same de- 
gree, among them, as we might expect to 
find among as many men and women of the 
average sort, between seventy and eighty 
years old. If only our fifty-two centenarians 
could have been examined twenty years ago 
in these respects, the world might have ob- 
tained some useful hints. It is worthy of 
notice, however, that most of them were free 
from rheumatic and gouty troubles. The 
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only man whose joints were stiff or deformed 
from such causes stated, in reply to ques- 
tions as to his capacity and taste for strong 
drink, ‘‘ I always drank as much as I could, 
and I always will’’—not a case it will be ob- 
served of ‘‘ Willful will to water so Willful 
must wet,’’ but of Willful would zo/ to water 
and so wet his whistle to his own discomfort. 
When we take a number of cases such as 
these, in all classes of life, under many 
varied circumstances, and not characterized 
by any special course directed toward the at- 
tainment of mere longevity (which might 
possibly be gained without any real ad- 
vantage, all that makes life worth living 
being sacrified for life’s mere sake), most 
men not affected by specific disease, consti- 
tutional or inherited, may hope to attain an 
age considerably exceeding three score years 
and ten or even four score years. It would 
appear in fact as though five score years were 
the natural or normal limit of human life; 
and that when men die many years before 
that age is attained, the fault, apart from 
malignant disease or accident, has lain with 
themselves. Underlying the old proverb, 
‘‘Every man is a fool or a physician at 
forty,’’ there is the important truth that it is 
in every man’s power, if he is wise, to rec- 
ognize early in life (like Cornaro) the re- 
quirements of his own constitution, and the 
means by which all such stores of vitality as 
it may possess may be utilized. An able 
physician said to me a short time ago, ‘‘ In 
all my experience I have never known but 
one man who really died a natural death ;’’ 
and he went on to explain that a man can 
only be said to die a natural death when he 
dies all at once, when the organs on which 
circulation, respiration, and nutrition de- 
pend, all fail at about the same time; 
whereas one man dies because circulation 
fails, another because the respiratory organs 
give out, and yet another because stomach, 
liver, kidneys, or bowels become unequal to 
their work. In fine, the secret of longevity 
lies in the attainment of a natural life to be 
brought to an end by a natural death ; and 
nearly every man, did he but give his vital 
powers fair chances, would find that, like 


“ The wonderful one-hoss shay, 
He was built in such a logical way 
[As to run] a hundred years toa day, 
And then, of a sudden [to pass away.]”’ 
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A 


“ M ATTERS have reached 2 certain p’int, 
and C’lum must hear to reason.”’ 

So said old Luke Seaton to his wife one 
evening in the autumn of the year. 

‘‘If he were a old man there’d be some 
excuse for the fuss she’s a-makin’ ; but he’s 
young and well favored, and owns a quarter- 
section o’ good land, mostly paid for by his 
own hard t’il. Any gearl ort to think her- 
self lucky ; and C’lum must hear to reason. 
Look inter the almanac, mother, and see 
when the moon changes. The pig’s just 
right ; fat enough ’n’ not too fat; but we 
mustn’t slorter in the.decrease, kase why, 
the meat’ll shrink in fryin’. First quarter 
comes next Tuesday? Well, that’s as good 
a day as any for pig-killin’, and better meat 
than fresh ribs and tenderlines few folks 
’u'd crave, even for a weddin’ supper. Pig 


slortered and put by on Tuesday, bakin’ done 
on Wednesday, and weddin’ on Thursday,— 


that’s the layin’-out. Call C’lum.”’ 

Mrs. Seaton, the meek-spirited Lady Cap- 
ulet of this story, obeyed, and presently 
Columbia, her daughter, entered. She was 
a tall, handsome country girl, with a face 
bright and sincere. When her father’s 
‘layin'-out’’ was repeated to her, she shook 
her head, and said with slow scorn: 

‘I wonder that you should suppose you 
could make me do it !”’ 

The old man raged and raved. He abused 
his daughter, and abused her mother for not 
having taught her filial obedience, and end- 
ed by abusing a certain young man named 
Ralph Bryan, who had made love to Colum- 
bia, and whom Columbia favored. 

‘‘The good-fer-nothing, weakly drug- 
store clerk, ’'thout a dollar’s wuth o’ land or 
live stock in the world! ”’ 

‘*He has that that’s better than land or 
stock,’’ said Columbia; ‘‘ he has brains and 
a good heart.”’ 

At this her father fairly danced about in his 
angry excitement. 

‘*You take up ferhim,do ye? Well, I’ve 
settled all that. He’s hed his orders, and 
you’vehed yourn. He keeps off’n this place, 


or sure as my dog Bull’s got teeth in his 
head, they gits sot in his scrawny shanks. 
Brains and a good heart! To think ofa 
feller with nothin’ in the world but brains 
’nd a good heart, havin’ the base fortytood to 
ask a man o’ my means fer his only darter!" 

Then, we grieve to say, Columbia forgot 
the fifth commandment, and spoke words to 
her parent’s dishonor. 

‘‘Ralph Bryan is above us all. He con- 
descended when he came to ask for his wife 
the daughter of a man proud of his ignor- 
ance ; aman who could never be persuaded 
to learn to read and write !’’ 

‘* Ye sassy jade !’ growled the old farmer, 
savagely. ‘‘Insultin’ yer own father, who 
more’n half desarves it for sparin’ ye from 
the work to go to school, ’stid o’ makin’ 
ye hoe corn summers and shell the same 
winters! But all the same he’s hed his or- 
ders, and you’ve had yourn. Sure as your 
name is Columby Ann Seaton, so sure you'll 
be married to William Haywood next Thurs- 
day. Figger out what ye want from town 
for the supper fixin’s, and I’ll git the same 
to-morrer ; and if ye behave as a good gearl 
ort, I’ll do by ye, in the matter o’ outsettin’, 
in a way that’ll surprise ye.’’ 

‘*T'll never marry Bill Haywood,’’ said 
Columbia, firmly. ‘‘ Why, he has scarcely 
asked me! I have never spoken a hundred 
words with the man in my life !’’ 

‘* Well, ye’ll hev a chance to speak several 
hundred with him before ye die of old age. 
And if he hasn’t asked you, he’s asked me, 
which amounts to a good deal more in this 
case. My mind’s made up. My foot’s sot 
down. D’ye hear that? Nobody can’t say 
a word agin’ him, and, if it wa’n’t fer the 
widder Lockery, and her game-makin’, 
damagin’ tongue, the gearls ’ud be crowdin’ 
each other off’n the floor fer a chance to 
stand up with him.”’ 

The widow Lockery, in her own peculiar, 
serio-comic style, did give William Hay- 
wood a rather grotesque setting-forth, some- 
what as follows: 

‘*I’d heerd as how Billy was ruther too 
avaricious fer a young man, neglectin’ his- 
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self and keepin’ a mean, oudacious kind of 
ol’ bacheler’s hall, all on account of savin’- 
ness. But I said ’twas to his credit to be 
savin’. It’s creditable to git property, and 
creditable to save it, in all reasonable and 
becomin’ ways; but there’s a kind of ’con- 
omy that’s both onreasonable and onbecom- 
in’. Well, one day Lavynie’s little boy 
kem and told me that Will Haywood wanted 
some o’ my cut-short beans to plant with his 
corn ; so, when he was givin’ his corn the 
first plowin’, I took a little poke o’ them 
beans and started ‘cross lots to the field I 
knew he was workin’ in. I kem close up to 
him afore he saw me, and had a chance to 
look the critter over; and I tell you he 
was asight! Not that he’s such a humly 
wretch. He’s tall and well put up, with a 


lairish face, only his eyes have a narrer, 


borin’ sort o’ squint. But the way he was 
dressed! Hickory shirt—that’s all right. 
Cowhide boots—all right, too. But he hed 
on galluses made out’n a old pair o’ buggy 
reins, and a mangy old plug hat that was 
his father’s—the nap peeled off in places. 


22 


And his trousers—they was the worst! I 
hardly know how to tell you about them ; 
he was wearin’ them onmentionablesin such 
an onmentionable way! You see they hed 
begun to show signs of givin’ out, and to 
make ’em last longer he had actually reversed 
‘em—put ’em on front backwards and back 
frontwards. Sure’s you live, the bulges his 
knees hed made were at the backs of his 
legs! Well, I stood there. Presently I went 
on to tell him how to plant them cut-shorts; 
but I’m blest if I know to-day whether I tol’ 
him to put six beans toa hill, or a bean to 
six hills! I kep’ a fillin’ up and a fillin’ 
up; and, when I turned to go home, I got 
the off eye of his old hoss, and then I hed to 
laugh. The critter gimme such a droll look, 
and the corners of his mouth kep’ a twitchin’ 
like he was goin’ to bust right out! When 
that young man started on arfter his plow, 
I secretly pronounced him a annymated 
skeercrow. 

‘‘ Well, I sorntered homewards, and as I 
passed Seaton’s I saw the old man out put- 
tin’ a new ground-chunk under a panel o’ 
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fence. He riz up and said, ‘Good mornin’,’ 
and I returned the compliment in a proper 
manner. Then I said sort o’ slow and 
airnest : 

‘**T just seen Billy.’ 

‘**Well,’ the old feller snapped out, 
‘Billy’s all right, I guess.’ 

‘*** No,’ says I, ‘he ain’tall right by a long 
shot.’ Seaton turned to his work a minute, 
then turned back to me and said : 

‘** Look here, now, Miss Lockery, I know 
what you mean by them smiles. Don’t go 
a-tellin’ all over the kentry how Billy looks 
when he’s about his work. I know how 
that boy is wearin’ of his clothes, and I know 
the reason why. He still owes some on the 
last piece of land he bought,—the Wells 
eighty,—and when he gets that paid off and 
is clean out o’ debt, his garments will come 
‘round agin to their nateral and proper posi- 
tion. Billy’s all right, I tell ye; and the 
gearl ort to feel proud that he wants fer his 
wife !’ 

‘** Well,’ says I, ‘ifthat’s the way theland 
lays, I pity C’lum.’ Then I ponied home.”’ 

Mrs. Lockery was not the anly one of the 
simple, friendly neighbors who, in their 
hearts, pitied Columbia. Young Haywood 
He was, 


was a niggard from childhood. 
moreover, accredited with a domineering 


will and a sullen temper. He was a meaner 
man than Seaton, and more to be dreaded, 
inasmuch as he was quieter and had more 
latent force than the elder skinflint. 

The day after he laid down the law to his 
daughter, as before related, Seaton went to 
town with a load of wheat to sell. He was 
charged with various small commissions in 
the grocery and confectionery line, by Mrs. 
Seaton. Columbia had nothing tosay. In 
the secrecy of her chamber she penned a few 
lines to her lover, and her little brother 
Tom undertook to deliver the letter at the 
imminent risk of being seen in the village 
by his father. 

Tuesday morning came, and with it the 
pig-killing. Old Seaton himself reveled in 
it, and it was a not altogether unpleasant 
episode to his wife; while the two boys, 
Hiram and Tommy, were made glad by the 
unwonted turmoil, the scalding and scrap- 
ing, the hanging up, head downwards, of 
the sleek carcass, and, later on, by the white, 


curly tail, given them to roast over coals and - 


eat with salt. 
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Columbia kept in the background. (nce, 
as her father and mother were looking over 
a box of dried herbs, in search of summer 
savory for the sausage, she heard the former 
saying: 

‘*She’ll be all right when the time comes, 
Bill was in town Saturday, and bought a 
hull new suit of store clothes. I told him 
not to come ’round ’fore Thursday ; that 
C’lum was awful busy, and that she was all 
right for the weddin’. You see, I knew she 
would be. Bill goes to Briertown to-day for 
the license.’’ 

That evening, as supper was preparing, 
and the farmer’s family were assembled in 
the wide, bright kitchen, there came a re- 
sounding rap at the door. The big dog 
bristled and growled, but a word from his 
master quieted him. Seaton himself opened 
the door, and was confronted by an Irish 
table-cloth peddler, footsore and weary, who 
with many bows and much palaver asked for 
supper and a night’s lodging. 

“IT guess ye may stay,’’ said Seaton. 
‘“ We'll give ye a sheer o’ sech as we've got, 
and charge ye fer it. These weemen will 
tak’ it in truck. Ye can pay’em out’n yer 
pack.”’ 

‘‘T’m immense obleeged to yer,’’ said the 
peddler, swinging his heavy pack from his 
shoulder to the floor. ‘‘An’ it’s the rare foine 
towels and handkerchers I’1l show the led- 
dies in the mornin’.’’ 

An hour or so later, down under the big 
sycamore by the “ run,’’ or brook, Columbia 
stood talking with Ralph Bryan. 


Et. 


It was their first meeting since the mes- 
sage Tommy had carried on Saturday. 
Ralph urged a clandestine marriage; but 
Columbia would not consent. She was sure 
of only one thing. She would never marry 
Haywood. She would refuse at the last mo- 
ment, and bear her father’s wrath. 

‘‘T shall be banished from home, and I 
would not care for that, only on mother’s 
account. I can hire out, and take care of 
myself—there, dear, I only meant till you 
were better able to take care of me. It would 
be folly for us to marry now. You must 
take your last course of lectures, get your 
doctor’s diploma, and practice your profes- 
sion at least a year before we marry. We 
have often settled that between us.”’ 
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C’LUM AND HER FATHER. 


Then Ralph broke out into hot, hard 
words against Bill Haywood. 

‘Why couldn’t he have set his gopher’s 
eye on some two-fisted giantess, like the 
widow Morse! She’d be a mate for Bill. 
When her renters in town fall behind on 
quarter-day, she carries out their furniture 
with her own hands, nails up the shutters, 
locks the door, and puts the key in her 
pocket. Why couldn’t Bill have thought 
ofher? What made him want my Anna!” 

‘Things ought to be so different !’’ moaned 
Anna herself. ‘‘ Father ought to favor you, 
you have done so well to support and edu- 
cate yourself; and in a year or two we 
could be married with all good reason on 
our side. Now I do not know what will 


happen !’’ And the strong girl broke down 
crying. 

Something did happen within the next 
hour that let a sudden glow of cheering 
light over the dark prospect. 

Soon after supper, farmer Seaton lay down 
0.1 the calico lounge in the kitchen, to doze 


away the evening till bed-time. The pack- 
man was shown to his room upstairs, where, 
after naming his family saints, he prepared 
to go to rest. He stretched his tired back 
and arms, with audible yawns, then took off 
his shoes and stockings, and proceeded to 
anoint his inflamed and blistered feet with 
‘‘Sorcerer’s Salve,’’ a patent preparation, 
composed mainly of essential oils, whose 
pungent odor soon found its way to every 
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corner of the house. Old Seaton drew his 
breath with deep snores, and the dream-elves 
were busy in his brain. Suddenly he awoke, 
and sat bolt upright. He snuffed loudly 
twice or thrice, then, fixing his wife with his 
glittering eye, he shouted in a whisper : 

“Jane, me woman! do you know we're 
bein’ kluryformed? Can’t ye smell it ?’”’ 

Mrs. Seaton, who sat knitting by the lamp, 
sniffed softly and said : 

‘‘ Yes, father, Ido smell something; smells 
like medicine o’ some kind.”’ 

‘*Medicine!’’ cried the old man; ‘‘its 
kluryform, and we've got to be a budgin’ or 
we'll be put to sleep and robbed. It’s that 
dastardly tramp upstairs. He knows I sold 
that load o’ wheat Saturday, and he knows 
where I’ve put the money. I dreamed a bit 
ago he was holdin’ a bottle to my nose. Git 
them boys out o’ bed, quick! Where's 
C’lum? I don’t know what to do—she’d 
think o’ something !’’ 

Mrs. Seaton hurried excitedly to waken 
Tom and Hiram, who sleptina ‘‘ recess’ off 
the kitchen. The boys kicked and whined 
at being told to rise, then rolled over and 
went to sleep again. She then ran out on 
the back stoop, and called her daughter. As 
she re-entered the kitchen, her husband ex- 
claimed : ; 

‘‘Look at them varmints 0’ boys! They 
are not gittin’ up at all! Pore, innercent 
larmbs, to be smothered in their sleep! 
Wake up, ye young whelps, and dance 
‘round here, or ye’ll get atech o’ the strap !’’ 

Just then Columbia entered. After admit- 
ting that she ‘‘smelled something,’’ she 
suggested to her parent that if he thought 
the peddler was practicing upon them, to 
fetch the man downstairs, and put him out 
of the house. 

‘*Ve’d like to hev me shot or stabbed, 
would ye?’’ cried the old coward. ‘‘ He’s 
armed to the teeth, I'll warrant. Keep the 
boys a walkin’, mother. Don’t let ’em set 
down, nor don’t set down yerself, if ye vally 
yer life and property. Open all the winders, 
but don’t go away, fer I want ye should keep 
your eve on the red chist. Ym goin’ to load 
my gun and keep guard outside, there’s 
more of ’em not far off. You, C’lumby Ann, 
run over to Abe Mott’s, and tell him to come 
up here to wunst. I dassant tackle that ras- 
cal alone.”’ 

Columbia started to perform her father’s 
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order, leaving him charging his fowling- 
piece with buck-shot, and touching up the 
sleepy boys with the gunstick. The path 
to Abe Mott’s lay by the old sycamore, where 
she found Ralph still waiting, anxious to 
know the meaning of that frightened call 
from the house. She was hastily telling 
him, when they were startled by the almost 
simultaneous report of ‘wo guns. They ran 
in the direction of the shots, and came upon 
the scene of a queer duel between—whom 
would you guess?—old man Seaton and 
Billy Haywood ! 

It so happened that upon his return from 
Briertown with the license, Bill had be- 
thought him of a pair of saucy raccoons 
that had been flourishing rankly on the new 
corn that stood shocked on a certain portion 
of his estate ; namely, the ‘‘ Wells eighty.” 
He determined to devote the remainder of 
the broken afternoon to cleaning and prim- 
ing his double-barreled gun, and, when the 
moon had risen, he would try for a shot at 
the marauders. The ‘‘ Wells eighty’’ was 
disconnected with his main farm, and toreach 
it he had to go through a lane that skirted 
Seaton’s orchard. He was skulking along 
on the errand we have explained, when he 
suddenly came upon the old man, likewise 
armed with a shot-gun. The instant he 
came in sight, Seaton yelled, ‘‘ Take him, 
Bull!’ and fired, the charge blowing away 
the upper half of the ancestral stove-pipe 
hat. Billy returned fire promptly, pepper- 
ing his would-be father-in-law’s left arm and 
shoulder. At the same moment he was 
seized from behind by Seaton’s big dog. The 
half-crazed old man rushed upon his antag- 
onist with clubbed gun, just as the latter 
drew a hunting-knife and plunged it with 
fatal effect into the dog’s neck. Seaton’s 
ill-aimed blow was parried, and the two men 
gave each other a look of enraged recogni- 
tion. Haywood then fired his remaining 
charge into the body of the writhing dog, 
and disappeared on a loping run. The old 
farmer tumbled down in the dust beside Bull, 
muttering, ‘‘ Blood and carnage ! Blood and 
carnage !’’ 

They got him up—his wife, Columbia, and 
Ralph Bryan—and were taking him into the 
house, when the peddler came limping out, 
his bandaged feet radiating the condensed 
perfume of a German pharmacy. Columbia 
managed to say to him : 
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‘*Don’t let fathersee you. Get your pack, 
and sleep on the haymow.”’ 

‘“*T will, mum,’’ he whispered, ‘‘ and light 
out airly. An’ it’s murtherin’ dhrunk the 
owld man is,’’ he remarked to himself, as he 
climbed the ladder to the hay-loft. 

The next morning Seaton, sitting bol- 
stered up in bed, held a conference with his 
valued friend and trusted adviser, Abram 
Mott, who counseled him in this wise: 

‘Just keep this young feller right by ye 
for a few days. He knows more about 
sargery than half the old sarjints in the 
kentry. You mind when that drunken Jim 
Stiles got run over and his head peeled? 
Well, Ralph Bryan was on the ground, and 
he just straightened out that torn skelp, and 
stretched it to its place, and patted it down 
and sewed it up, neat as a ball-cover, and it 
got well! See that with my own eyes! He’s 
a doctor, all but the diplomy, and the beauty 
of it is, he dassant charge ye. You've got 
right smart of fever now, and you’ll be laid 
up for a week anyhow; and if ye git a 
doctor out from town he’ll make a bill that’ll 
take half yer summer’s cropto pay. Just 


keep this chap right by ye,—says he’s willin’ 
to stay,—and you'll come out all right in a 


few days. He’s got the most o’ them shot 
out o’ ye now, and he can pick the rest out 
at odd spells, when you feel like lettin’ 
him.”’ 


As this good man was leaving the house, . 


he gave Columbia’s ear a sly pinch, and 
said : 

‘‘Look here, my chicken ; jist credit yer 
uncle Abe with doin’ ye a good turn in 
yender.”’ 

Seaton was quite illtor a week or two. He 
was alsostrangely subdued and chastened in 
spirit. He seemed to have forgotten a good 
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many things. He forgot to ask how Ralph 
happened to be there that night. He forgot 
to inquire after the peddler. He also forgot 
that he was the first offender in the sho: ting 
affray. He only remembered that he was a 
poor old man, who had been fired upon and 
wounded on his own land, and that his 
faithful and beloved dog was dead. He 
would whimper and moan awhile, then 
drop off to sleep peacefully, wishing plagues 
of mildew and murrain on his old-time 
favorite, Billy Haywood. One day, after he 
was able to sit up, he said to Ralph, who 
had been his constant, tireless attendant : 

‘*You’ve acted the part of a son by me, 
and I’m goin’ to act the part of a father by 
you. Go to Chicago this winter, and git 
yer diplomy from old Rush, and when spring 
comes you and C’lum may hev things yer 
own way !”’ 

And they did. 

On the morning after the fracas, young 
Haywood set his wits to work to solve the 
problem, ‘‘ what to do about it.’’ He was 
all ready to get married—clothes bought, 
license procured, etc. As for the Seatons, 
he well knew that Bull’s murderer dare not 
go near the house for some time to come. 
Mrs. Morse had often crossed his mental 
vision, and before noon that day he had 
actually proposed to the thrifty widow, the 
motto on whose coat of arms was, ‘‘ Pay up 
or pack up.”’ 

He then rode oack to Briertown, and bribed 
the county clerk with a barrel of winter 
apples to change the name in the license 
from Columbia Ann Seaton to Maria Morse; 
and the next day,—the very Thursday 
farmer Seaton had so firmly fixed for his 
wedding,—Billy and the widow were mar- 
ried. 














PORTRAIT OF HORACE GREELEY. 


From a crayon portrait owned by Dr. L. M. Holbrook, of New York City.) 


REMINISCENCES OF HORACE GREELEY. 


By JOEL BENTON. 


EW characters in America have been 

taken so warmly into the people’s heart 
as the editor and founder of the New York 
Tribune. In his day, which still seems so 
recent, though half a generation has now 
elapsed since his death, he was perhaps 
the most vigorous personal force at work 
among us. He had eccentricities and sharp 
opinions, which were the subject of merci- 
less combat ; but those who knew him inti- 
mately and best could pass these by, account- 
ing them nothing against the genuine sin- 
cerity, the robust honesty, and practical 
benevolence which he so abundantly illus- 
trated. In his middle and later life, when 
he was the most lavishly abused, and most 


widely talked about of any American per- 
sonality, he had hundreds of warm friends 
who held almost every opinion which he 
condemned, and who, although they kept 
this comment and criticism going, would 
have sworn in court, if called upon, that 


anything personally derogatory to him 
which they had uttered was purely Pick- 
wickian. 

In any serious sense no impeachment of 
his character would have been credible to 
even his worst political opponents, who 
really knew him. Many of those, indeed, 
who were hurling the most sturdy epithets 
against him and his paper were often to be 
seen walking and amicably talking with 
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him, on the street, or entertaining him in 
their private homes, as if Damon and 
Pythias had come back once more. For one 
winter at least, curious though it may seem, 
he actually boarded with the family of one 
of the leading editors whose paper was, 
perhaps, the most conspicuous party rival 
of the 7ribune in New York. Mr. Greeley 
and this editor were, for years, attached 
friends, and they must have read daily at 
their common breakfast-table words on the 
fourth page of their respective journals that, 
spoken by two average persons in the street, 
by or of the other, would at once have pro- 
voked a fight. How they must have smiled 
in their sleeves as they read them together 
over the buckwheat cakes and steaming 
coffee. 

But Mr. Greeley began his editorial career 
when euphemisms, and the ‘‘our esteemed 
contemporary ’’ style were not in vogue. It 
was the fashion in the early days of newspa- 
pers not only to call a spade a spade, but to 
load the handle of it also with no ambiguous 
epithets. He had cultivated a strong Saxon 


style all his life as transparent as Frank- 
lin’s, as blunt and pointed as Cobbett’s, and 
no reader ever laid down an article which he 
penned with the slightest doubt in his mind 


as to what was meant by it. He was the 
last representative of that personal journal- 
ism which made editor and paper one thing. 
The plain country reader always religiously 
believed that Horace Greeley wrote every- 
thing that was printed in the 77/bune, unless 
it was the signed letter of some correspond- 
ent, and there were those even who, not very 
long before he died, used to ask him when 
they met him on his lecturing tours when 
their subscriptions to the paper would ex- 
pire! I am not sure but he might have 
known how to answer this question occa- 
sionally ; for he kept a wonderful memory 
at command, and could tell you how certain 
obscure towns and counties voted on many 
previous elections. No such easy and 
friendly relation is now maintained by a 
great paper with its patrons as that which 
Mr. Greeley kept up even to the very last 
years of his career, and it will be impossible 
to behold again another editor at once so 
great and so familiar. 

My personal acquaintance with Horace 
Greeley extended over the last fourteen years 
of his life. Once he passed through the 
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town where I live when I was a youth of 
boyish enthusiasm, and lost his spectacles, 
which were found and returned to him the 
next day. The event was a memorable one 
for a rural community, where the 77ihune 
had so firm a hold, and greatly impressed 
those who saw him, and piqued inquiry 
among those who, like myself, failed to get 
a view of one we considered so great. 
I should have been much surprised then to 
be told that in a few years from that date 
it would be my office and privilege to intro- 
duce him to a public audience there, and 
to repeat the performance very often. 

On the first lecture occasion for which I 
engaged him, he came in the month of 
March to conclude the winter’s course. It 
was the first course the village had ever had, 
and if it had not been for Mr. Greeley’s 
name and fame it would have been the last 
so far as some of us were concerned. For, 
in spite of good names and good entertain- 
ments, the enterprise looked likely to end 
with disaster and a sizabledebt. I even went 
to the hall with Mr. Greeley not without 
forebodings, for we depended mainly on the 
outlying country for our success, and the 
roads were as deep with mud and as impas- 
sable as March ever makesthem. But the 
house was packed. It was as if an election 
were being held, and a bugle-call to the 
faithful had been blown forth by the 7776- 
une. 

Mr. Greeley was not an orator in any scho- 
lastic sense. He had a poor and somewhat 
squeaking voice; he knew nothing of ges- 
tures; and he could not take an orator’s 
pose, which adds such emphasis sometimes 
to the matter and argument to be set forth. 
Not all his years of practice on the platform 
and on public occasions ever changed his 
habit and methods as a speaker, and he 
ended as poorly equipped for the vocation 
as he was when he began it. But he had one 
prime quality without which all the others 
are exploited in vain. He invariably had 
something to say; and he said in it such 
clear and wholesome English, with such utter 
sincerity, with such humane endeavor, and 
backed by such a character for probity and 
guilelessness, that he was an orator after 
all, in spite of all the rules. I have intro- 
duced Wendell Phillips, George William Cur- 
tis, and Anna Dickinson, and, in fact, all the 
most famous speakers of both sexes more 
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than once and to various audiences, including 
Pp. T. Barnum, Mark Twain, and Josh Bill- 
ings, but no one of them ever gave better 
satisfaction, different and notable as they 
were, than Horace Greeley. As a conse- 
quence he came to me oftenest, and wore 
the best. 

We might, or might not, agree with some 
of his peculiar premises ; as, where he says, 
“The moment a drop of alcohol is received 
into the human stomach, thé stomach recog- 
nizes a deadly enemy,’’ but he set his audi- 
ence thinking and illuminated his theme. 

At the conclusion of his first lecture in 
our village, when we were struggling to 
sustain the course, I was surprised, as I had 
not informed him of the situation, to hear 
him say : 

“T want nothing for my services. Your 
town is small, and your association can not 
afford money for these things.”’ 

“ But,’’ said I, ‘‘Mr. Greeley, this was 
true enough when you came, and we ex- 
pected to pay you nevertheless. But it is 
nolongertrue. Our receipts from your effort 


not only clear us from debt, but there are 
about sixty dollars left.’’ 
‘Well, you will want that,’’ he replied, 


“for next year.’’ 

Only by the strongest insistance could I 
make him take a fair remuneration, and by 
telling him that when we were deeply in 
debt again we would consider his generosity. 
One thing that I said tohim, and which 
deepened his habitual smile, was to the effect 
that there was a very grave reason why he 
should take the money. 

“My friend Mr. C. and myself,’’ I re- 
marked jocosely, ‘‘ who are really the whole 
Lecture Association at present, are the Dem- 
ocratic Committee of this town, and if you 
leave this money in our hands, I am afraid 
it will make deplorable havoc with the next 
election returns.”’ 

Mr. Greeley was very thoughtful in mak- 
ing up his opinions, but very tenacious of 
them when they were once formulated. He 
imbibed his philosophy of a protective tariff 
early, considering it a benevolent remedy 
for the poorly paid agriculture which dis- 
tressed him in his New England boyhood ; 
and he probably never varied in a small 
degree even his opinion on that subject. 
Nothing that was ever said by a free-trade 
writer or speaker, I suspect, much disturbed 
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his faith. The paternal aspect of govern- 
ment, the enlargement ofits forces for doing 
good, chimed well with the ideas of a phil- 
anthropist. All his opinions were rooted in 
an earnest desire to do humanity good, 
whether the means were wisely adapted or 
not; and, of course, his. views on slavery 
and temperance were conspicuously philan- 
thropic. 

I remember well the first question he put 
and his surprise at its answer, when he vis- 
ited our leading agricultural store. He 
asked the accomplished youth, who was 
one of the firm, and who was also an accom- 
plished farmer, to let him see one of his sub- 
soil plows. 

‘*We do not keep them,”’ was the reply. 

‘*What ! you pretend to sell agricultural 
implements,’’ said Mr. Greeley, ‘‘ and don’t 
keep sub-soil plows ?’’ 

He thought a blacksmith might as well 
be without horseshoes, for subsoiling was 
his special hobby. He instanced the 
deep tillage of Belgium and England, and 
said our only help now in agriculture, our 
best remedy for wet seasons, and for drought 
too, is toturn adeep furrow. It wascheaper, 
also, to extend our furrows downward than 
to buy land adjacent, and it served a better 
purpose. It affected him little to say that 
this was putting the rich surface out of reach; 
and that some subsoils no farmer could af- 
ford to turn up, or could make rich if they 
were turned up, for he had his answer to all 
this. 

If he settled his philosophy of /znugs once 
for all, his opinions of persons were occasion- 
ally more fluctuant. At one time when the 
Legislature at Albany was particularly mal- 
odorous, he told me after it adjourned that 
one of the members came down to the 7776- 
une office during the session and piously 
lamented in pathetic terms the deplorable 
state of things there. He even wished that 
Mr. Greeley would say something about it 
in his paper. Mr. Greeley was deeply im- 
pressed with this, and very naturally, as any 
one of us would have done, left out this 
exemplar of Spartan virtue from his de- 
nunciations. This was, in fact, the result 
the ‘‘ Spartan’’ law-maker wished to effect 
by his visit to Mr. Greeley. ‘‘I thought,”’ 
said Mr. Greeley, ‘‘this man who came to 
see me was honest and straight, but, Mr. 
Benton, he was the worst of the lot. He 
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went in, in all the steals, up to his armpits.”’ 

It was my privilege to elicit from Mr. Gree- 
ley, in June, 1871, one of his first public ut- 
terances as a speaker, on the management of 
Southern affairs under the carpet-baggers’ 
végime. 1 threw open our public hall, and 
he spoke without notes. He had already in- 
timated, in letters written from the South, 
the monstrous doings of the imported offi- 
cials in the lately disaffected States, saying 
that they were diligent in praying, but they 
spelled pray with an ¢. His course from this 
time generally led him, without his thought 
or wish, to the Presidential candidacy of the 
next year. A failure though it was at the 
time, it marked the parting of two ways and 
left a profound influence on the political 
thought and platforms of both parties down 
to this time. 

Mr. Greeley was a delightful man to talk 
with, to ride with, or to be with in his inter- 
vals from active work. He had been a life- 
long reader in all directions, and, unless you 
discussed the structure of languages, which 
he had not learned, or something like the 
Greek particle, or the dative case, you would 
find him at ease with any subject. I once 
asked him if he had ever read Thoreau’s ad- 
dress before the Middlesex County Agricul- 
tural Society, Mass., in which he puts forth 
his theory explaining why oak forests suc- 
ceed a grove of pines, and vice versa, which 
I thought was of a nature to interest him. 
‘* Oh, yes,’’ he said, ‘‘I have had a long talk 
with Thoreau about it.’”’ His piquancy as a 
talker came not merely from his fullness of 
thought and his ease in putting it forth, but 
the charm was heightened by his remarkably 
polite manner as a listener. He never domi- 
nated the company or forced the theme. But 
he had an unfailing fund of matter at hand 
for its illustration. 

A good many will be surprised to know 
that Mr. Greeley, whose prose style was di- 
rected to the understanding rather than to 
the imagination, was an ardent admirer and 
student of the best poets. They will be still 
more surprised to know that his favorite 
poet was not Pope, or any one like him, but 
Robert Browning. Swinburne was, perhaps, 
the next in order, or nearlyso. I have heard 
him, when we were riding together, repeat 
whole passages from Swinburne’s lyrics, 
those liquid and sonorous ones, like the song 
of ‘‘Dolores,’’ being employed for this pur- 


pose. He seemed to enjoy the verbal melody, 
too, which was the probable cause of the 
recitation. My copy of the ‘Atlanta in 
Calydon”’ he retained for a year in order to 
find time to acquit himself of it. 

At the time Mr. William Morris issued the 
first stout volume of his ‘‘Earthly Paradise,” 
I happened to meet Mr. Greeley on a railroad 
train, and we sat in the same seat. I had a 
copy of the book in my hand, and he looked 
at it with somé misgivings as to its dimen- 
sions, but soon saw enough of its quality 
to hope to be able some day to read it. 
When I told him that that was but a small 
part. of the contemplated work, he exclaimed 
‘‘Oh, Lord!” and gave up, in despair of 
making the author’s acquaintance. 

Once, at my father’s house, where I usu- 
ally entertained him, he took up a volume 
of the poems of Uhland in the original. He 
studied out the similarities of some of the 
German words to their English counterparts 
with interest, and did not hesitate to ask an 
occasional question when it was necessary. 
I called his attention to a copy of one of 
Richter’s stories, which was translated, but 
he had evidently tried this author some time 
to his disgust. Thestyle was odious to him. 
Richter, he said, in substance, begins in the 
clouds and never gets out of them. His 
sentences have no conclusion and lead you 
nowhere. 

At Chappaqua, on the Saturdays, which 
were regularly devoted-to his farm, you were 
fortunate to be invited. He enjoyed the out- 
ing there as a boy would let out of school. 
The ax was the first thing asked for, and, 
when it was mislaid, nothing was done until 
it was recovered. Chappaqua is a little ham- 
let on the Harlem Railroad, about thirty-three 
miles north of the New York City Hall, which 
is opposite the 77zbune office. He used to 
reach it an hour before tea Friday night, but 
he would often spend that hour in the adja- 
cent woods with his ax. He was greatly 
like Gladstone in his choice of exercise as 
well as in a certain kinship as a publicist. 
Neither of these men affected chopping wood 
at the door or for fuel; but felling or trim- 
ming up trees was their peculiar delight. | 
have been with him when he would hand me 
a fresh magazine and fix a place for me on 
the rocks when he went in the woods to 
chop, saying, ‘‘ Now I shall be near by, and 
you can talk or read as you like.”’ 
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Everybody who has been at Chappaqua 
remembers the picturesqueness of the Gree- 
ley farm, and the beauty of the woods, 
the deep ravine, the stream flowing through 
it, and the broad meadows, rescued from a 
swamp by drainage, below. It has a num- 
ber of springs at accessible points, where Mr. 
Greeley used to stop and drink, rarely skip- 
ping one as he went along. A tin cup adja- 
cent to each might be found always, when 
no ill-intentioned wayfarer had spirited it 
away. Once I amused him exceedingly 
when a cup was missing at one of the springs, 
by folding up a capacious leaf, and impro- 
vising a cup from it, from which we both 
drank. He had no idea so simple a trick 
could be done. 

Iam sure manual dexterity is something 
to which I can lay but the feeblest claim, but 
now I think of it, I do not remember that 
Mr. Greeley ever exhibited it even in a prim- 
itive form. No utensil on the farm was ever 
constructed or repaired by him, I imagine; 
nor had he any faculty, you_would observe, 
in a mechanical direction. He could chop 
down a tree, but more often his work was 
trimming the trees up and cutting away the 
underbrush on the hill-side. He often pointed 
with pride to the tall branchless poles in his 
woods, from which the ship-builders might 
select their masts, if occasion demanded. 

Ionce asked him, when he was vigorously 
at work there in May, cutting down the al- 
ders full of sap and-leaf, if spring was not 
the wrong season for that kind of work. 
And I mildly suggested that if they were 
cut in the fall his toil would be much more 
effective. But he said: ‘‘ow is always my 
time for anything. Pretexts for putting off 
work are the lazy man's argument.’’ He 
had a fondness for forests, as if the spirit of 
the Dryads had somehow infected him. 

He was proud of his meadow, converted 
from a swamp, but the woods he worshiped. 
He bought eighty acres of timber land, I 
think, at one time, and sowed the portion 
that had been deforested with locusts and 
chestnuts. He thought that every barren 
knoll or rocky summit that the plow could 
not ameliorate, should be sown or planted 
with trees. 


His habits on the farm were simple in the 


extreme. A bowl of bread and milk was 
usually the first meal partaken of. In the 


city, he indulged frequently in what we may 
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call cultured cooking—the French cuisine 
—and seemed to enjoy it. I do not think it 
was ever true that he was a Grahamite in 
his habits, except experimentally for a 
brief period in his earlier career. At any 
rate, the first meal I ever saw him eat was 
an utter surprise to me, from the fact that 
it flew in the face of all the health rules from 
Moses down. Graham or Trall would have 
considered it next to a death-warrant to have 
partaken of it. During his convalescence 
from a brain fever, contracted in the dark 
days of 1862, a lady suggested to him that 
he should drink tea, which he had not been 
accustomed to. He did so and found it 
beneficial. It may be that his diet was 
widened alittle after this recovery. Once he 
told me that his hand trembled, and he 
charged the disability to coffee. He at any 
rate, dispensed with that drink, and found 
his nerves quieted by the change. 

Mr. Greeley’s sense of humor was of a 
peculiar sort, but it was allied to genius. 
So many anecdotes have been told of him in 
illustration of this that one can hardly ex- 
pect to reproduce any now that some one has 
not repeated. Those who tried to joke with 
him to his disadvantage were generally 
worsted, whether they did it orally or 
through the press. One evening an asso- 
ciate editor of the 7vibune accosted him as 
he came into his desk with some such ques- 
tion as this : 

‘*Didn’t you know, Mr. Greeley, that you 
made a dreadful blunder in one of your sta- 
tistical editorials this morning ?”’ 

‘No; how was it?’’ said Mr. Greeley. 

‘“Why, you said something about ‘ Heid- 
sieck and champagne.’ Don’t you know 
Heidsieck 7s champagne?’’ 

‘‘Well,”’ said Mr. Greeley quietly, ‘I 
am the only editor on this paper that coud 
make that mistake.”’ 

On another occasion a person who wished 
to have a little fun at the expense of his 
consistency, said in a group where Mr. 
Greeley was standing : 

‘‘Mr. Greeley and I, gentlemen, are old 
friends. We have drank a good deal ot 
brandy and water together.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Mr. Greeley, ‘‘that is true 
enough. You drank the brandy, and I drank 
the water.”’ 

Tobacco was his especial dislike ; and, a 
friend of mine knowing this well, while 
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handing around a box of cigars to a few who 
were present with Mr. Greeley, took especial 
pains to hand him the box with great osten- 
tation. 

‘*No,”’ said Mr. Greeley, ‘‘Ithank you. 
I haven’t got so low down as that yet. I 
only drink and swear.” 

I must say, however, in contradiction of a 
charge that must have been much exagger- 
ated and purposely distorted (for it was a 
favorite imputation against him with many), 
that I, at least, never heard him use exple- 
tives that could not be repeated in a refined 
circle. He had as justifiable occasions, 
though, for objurgatory epithets as any one 
I ever knew ; and, if he had not sometimes 
spoken vehemently he would have been truly 
angelic. His handwriting, in spite of all 
that was said of it, was not the worst in the 
world ; but it was very nearly the homeliest. 
It was fairly appallingto look at. But it did 
have asomewhat uniform alphabet. Almost 
all the words, like a certain one in Rufus 
Choate’s penmanship, looked like ‘‘ gridirons 
struck by lightning.’’ But when you once 
discovered the key to this chirography, it 
was not so very hard to read. The stories 
about it, though, are more numerous than 


the fables of AZsop. 

There is one impression about Mr. Greeley 
that is widely disseminated and vaguely ac- 
cepted by a general consensus, that is far 


from being true. Every now and then you 
hear some one Say that grief over his defeat 
in the presidential election killed him. I 
believe I have a peculiar right to form an 
opinion on this subject, for the same presi- 
dential election very nearly killed me. The 
campaign of '72 was a very long one, for one 
thing, and the summer was phenomenally 
hot. The Cincinnati nomination was made 
in the middle of May, and Mr. Greeley, in 
addition to the burdens it threw on him, 
continued for some time to fill his editorial 
place. He also tried to answer bushels of 
letters personally. He gave up the editor's 
chair to be sure, after a little period ; but he 
was writing all the while for a prominent 
cyclopedia, or traveling and writing speeches. 
When he made those twenty or more daily 
speeches in the fall, which pretty nearly 
broke down the young reporters who fol- 
lowed him to put them in order, his wife 
was on her death-bed ; and for six weeks he 
had not slept on her account one night of 
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natural sleep. Many nightsan hourof sleep 
was all he got. For some years malaria 
had undermined his system ; and, though it 
was wonderful what it bore, it could not re- 
sisteverything. Ifhis wife had lived, | am 
certain this shower of disasters would have 
fallen inert, although they were enough to 
kill two or three ordinary persons. It is the 
height of absurdity, therefore, to say that 
a man who always was boldest and most 
aggressive when in the minority, succumbed 
to a sentimental disaster which a minority 
precipitated. There was only a brief period 
when his chances of election seemed fair, 
I saw him many times when they were 
doubtful ; and I know he was prepared for 
the worst result. 

His benevolence was always larger than 
the public knew. His benefactions will never 
all be known. He could not resist appeals 
to his charity, whether they were for a 
church or other cause, or for a person. He 
put himself often to the greatest inconven- 
ience to lecture for some cause, free, when 
the cause was much better able to give him 
the fifty dollars earned than he was to prof- 
ferhisaid. I knowoneman, not nowliving 
who was in his debt at one time fifty dollars 
incurred by separate dollar gratuities. He 
was constantly lending out money in this 
way. Ifhe had had an eye to money-mak- 
ing, or had been a trifle miserly, he might 
have been a millionaire long before he 
died. 

Much was said in his early days of the old 
white coat. It was not a mythical garment. 
It was hunted out of an old closet once for 
my benefit on a midnight ride, and when I 
wrapped it once and a half about me, I was 
surprised at my own insignificance. Al- 
though the white hat and coat of early tradi- 
tion fitted his temperament and complex- 
ion, he did not make them perennial. He 
often wore darker clothes, and sometimes a 
black crush hat. His clothing was gener- 
ally of fine texture, but it was worn free and 
loose ; some would say ‘‘thrown on.’’ But, 
if one-half of his collar retreated from sight, 
or his round leather watch-cord took a sub- 
terranean leave of the surface over which it 
should flow, he would not notice the revolt 
from order. At the Delmonico Dickens fare- 
well dinner, where he presided, which was 
held on a Saturday, and which compelled 
his return at night from Chappaqua, I as- 
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sisted a distinguished Philadelphia gentle- 
man in turning down the collar of his coat, 
which stood up perpendicularly, just as he 
was to proceed from the parlors to the din- 
ing-room. But, however awry a single 
feature or more of his dress might be, he 
was himself always scrupulously clean. I 
never saw his white collar or cuffs otherwise 
than white. Dust and dirt did not stick to 
him, nor did thepolitical mud of which he 
was so often made the target. 

Mr. Greeley’s head and face were striking 
in a remarkable degree. No one could look 
upon him without feeling the presence of a 
great personality. It was said that when 
Daniel Webster was in London, people who 
knew him not turned around to look a 
second time at him. Carlyle called him ‘‘a 
steam-engine in breeches.’’ In a different 
way Mr. Greeley was equally impressive. 
His frame was loosely put together, as if 
the head bore it down ; but he hadan Olym- 
pian brow above that shambling gait. His 
benevolence shone forth in a beaming smile. 
His face was to the last as smooth and un- 
wrinkled as a boy’s. His manner was as 
fresh and unsophisticated as achild’s. He 
carried into mature life the eager zest of ap- 
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petite, and sense of pleasure, which never 
could grow stale. Age never put its full pre- 


rogative on him ; and when he threw off the 
week’s cares and ambled about his farm, 
he seemed to me always like a boy of a 
somewhat belated growth. His light hair 
was no more gray at last than it was at first. 
Yet Tennyson’s line on Wellington fell not 
inaptly into his mature description : 


““O, good gray head, whom all men knew.” 


I shall always think of Mr. Greeley as one 
of three great Americans, the other two being 
Franklin and Lincoln. He was not Presi- 
dent to be sure; but he was the maker of 
Presidents, and, had it not been for him, 
Lincoln, beloved and famous, might to the 
end of his days have been nothing morethan 
a faintly remembered Congressman. I cou- 
ple him with these two men because the 
three were not only among the greatest of 
our own country, or of any country ; but, 
they were peculiarly dear to mankind. It 
will be a long time, I fear, before we shall 
add a fourth to this unique group. I doubt 
if we shall ever have another so intrin- 
sically dear to pulsing, warm-hearted hu- 
manity as was Horace Greeley. 


OF A STORY. 


By GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 


ROM Constantinople, N. Y., a small 
city within a short distance of Oneida 
Lake, Martin Updike, a young but able 
lawyer, who had been settled in the place for 
less than a year, was suddenly called to Kan- 
sas City on an errand of considerable interest. 
He had been intrusted with a claim for 
Baffler, Kidge & Co., wholesale dry-goods 
dealers in New York. A younger member 
of this firm had been a chum of Updike’s, 
and used his influence to put this case in his 
friend’s charge. The claim was against one 
Owen Haymaker, who, for some months, 
had kept a store in Kansas City, and had 
made a sensation by the enormous business 
that he conducted. 

The old dealers, who had grown gray in 
the belief that they represented the advance- 
guard of ‘‘ Western enterprise,’’ rubbed their 
eyes and shook their heads when confronted 


with the peculiar methods of Haymaker, 
who was understood to have emerged from 
the effete and somnolent East. He offered 
the most extraordinary bargains at times, 
selling silks, lawns, laces, ribbons, and 
other articles for about one-twentieth of 
their cost; andthe result was a wild scram- 
ble of customers, each eager to be first. He 
chartered excursion trains from outlying 
places, and brought buyers free of charge 
to his door, where carpets were spread on 
the sidewalk for them to walk over, and 
men in livery ushered them in. Occasion- 
ally he went so far as to employ the best 
local brass band to give a gratuitous concert 
in the back part of his large ‘‘emporium,”’ 
and, inspired by the music, his customers 
flew around from counter to counter as 
actively as if they were exercising at a 
skating-rink. 
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But, when his prosperity was at the high- 
est point, he disappeared unceremoniously, 
leaving a number of large accounts un- 
settled; and it was found that just before 

‘leaving he had also overdrawn upon two of 
the Kansas City banks to the extent of more 
than twenty thousand dollars, his illicit 
gains amounting in all to about one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

A few days before his departure, his wife 
had taken the cars, ostensibly to visit friends 
in the East; but the detectives were con- 
vinced that she had changed her route and 
gone to Canada, carrying part of the booty 
with her perhaps, and that Owen Haymaker 
had joined her there. No clew sufficiently 
definite, however, could be obtained to make 
his pursuit and capture possible. 

Before going out from Constantinople, 
Martin Updike called upon Miss Angie 
Breese (daughter of the Hon. Calvert Breese, 
a well-to-do merchant and distinguished 
county political magnate), and told her about 
the affair. 

‘If I can succeed in getting the claim 
settled for Baffler, Kidge & Co.,’’ he said, 
‘*it will make my fortune.”’ 

‘“You might possibly make that by stay- 
ing at home,’’ said Angie, whom it was cur- 
rently supposed Martin hoped to marry. 

And it was quite a triumph for her when 
he returned, after a couple of weeks, without 
having accomplished anything. 

‘*It’s a complete wreck,’’ he said, as they 
sat talking together again in the lofty, old- 
fashioned parlor of her father’s house, which 
looked out on the fine portico formed by ma- 
jestic, fluted wooden columns, ‘‘ Theman left 
nothing that we could get hold of, and every- 
body has given up hope of ever tracing him.” 

‘Well, we’ve done much better than that 
here,’’ said Angie. ‘‘ There have been lots 
of things going on. Have you heard yet 
about the dancing-party at Mrs. Gen. Cul- 
lender’s ?’’ 

a” 

““Oh, you ought to have been there !”’ 
Angie resumed. ‘‘It was almost a ball; 
and it would have done you good to see all 
the attention I received. My dance-card was 
full, and you know a card like that is a cup 
of joy, filled to the brim, pressed down, and 
running over. That is, Eben and I nearly 
ran over some other people in one of our 
waltzes.’’ 
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‘* What, Eben Taft ?’’ Martin asked, he- 
roically striving not to look jealous. 

‘* Yes,”’ she said. ‘‘ Eben was so attentive! 
Why—would you believe it ?>—we got along 
splendidly, he and IJ.”’ 

Updike felt as if he were beginning to 
fade away into a cloud of gloom. 

‘*Perhaps it’s just as well that I wasn’t 
there,’’ he remarked, with what is com- 
monly called a significant air, though he 
probably could have given no reasonable ex- 
planation of the significance. 

‘*That is according to how you look at it,” 
Angie replied, giving a friendly little pout. 
‘*But we had a new sensation at the Cul- 
lenders’, too. Have you heard of that?’’ 

Updike began to be irritated by these refer- 
ences to things that he didn’t know about. 

‘How could I hear?’’ he asked. ‘‘ You 
are almost the first person I’ve talked with 
since I came back.’’ 

‘* Well, I’ll tell you,’’ said Angie, cheer- 
fully ignoring his annoyance. ‘‘ There is a 
new arrival, a widow she seems to be—Mrs. 
Garrish. She has hired that house of Gen. 
Cullender’s right around the corner from 
him, and Mrs. Cullender invited her to the 
party. It’s the funniest thing that she 


’ should have made such a sensation, when 


there wasn’t any particular reason for it. 
But she did. I guess it was principally be- 
cause the men all liked her, and the women 
mostly didn’t. And now there’s a grand 
question whether we shall visit her or not.”’ 

‘*That question,’’ Updike responded with 
a shade of sarcasm which, he flattered him- 
self, was rather delicate, ‘‘ must be decided 
according to how you look at it. Ifthe men 
like her, she must be pleasant. How did 
she impress you ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, very charming. She is quiet and 
sweet, and doesn’t seem to be trying to at- 
tract attention ; but it comes to her just the 
same.”’ 

‘‘ Has she a fine presence ?’’ Updike asked 
mechanically. 

‘Yes, a great deal of presence,’’ Angie 
laughed gayly; ‘‘and a good deal of absence, 
too—absence of mind. She seems to lose 
herself in reveries, and really has a pathetic 
way, as if she had been through lots of 
trouble. But she was dressed—oh, ex- 
quisitely !—with the loveliest diamonds! 
Mamma hasn’t decided yet about calling on 
her, because no one knows anything about 
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her. Now you see what you’ve missed by 
being away. Youcan’t even join us in talk- 
ing over Mrs. Garrish.”’ ‘ 

‘‘That’s a pity,’’ Updike returned. ‘‘ But, 
if I'd seen her, I might have been inclined 
to talk others over to “er.’’ 

Oh, I see! You mean, talk other 
people over to her side.”’ 

‘‘Exactly,’’ said Martin. ‘If there’s any 
prejudice against a person, you know I’m 
always disposed to take up the defense.”’ 

‘‘T know,’’ Angie answered, ‘‘ what papa 
says about you : that you’re always ‘on the 
other side ;’ so much so that you even want 
to argue against yourself. That’s why 
you're such a good lawyer, he says.”’ 

‘‘ Because I argue against myself ?’’ Martin 
asked, attempting to turn the compliment 
aside. 

‘‘No,”’ said Angie, blushing; ‘‘but be- 
cause you look so carefully at both sides, 
and attack your own position until you 
learn how to defend it best.’’ 

‘‘T dare say; yes, I dare say,’’ Updike 
murmured somewhat inattentively. 

He was reflecting how often he had de- 
feated himself in argument on his chance of 
winning Angie’s heart; and he wondered 
whether these frequent defeats really 
strengthened his position. But he was un- 
able to see how that could be possible. Re- 
covering himself, he assumed a jocose su- 
periority of age and wisdom. 

‘Your father’s view is a very kind and 
judicious one,’’ he said, ‘‘and I hope, Miss 
Angie, that you will profit by it yourself, 
and follow my example.’’ 

‘‘IT don't see how I can,’’ said she, as she 
rose to bid him good afternoon ; ‘‘ because 
I’m not going to be a lawyer myself.”’ 

Martin was strongly tempted toask, ‘‘ But 
couldn’t you consent to be a lawyer’s wife ?”’ 
Before he could decide to do so, the ponder- 
ous outer door of the Graeco-Roman portico 
swung open, and the Hon. Calvert Breese 
stepped into the hall. 

‘‘Ah, Martin,’’ said he, presenting his 
tugged visage, which was tinged with a 
light earthy brown, like that of old parch- 
ment, at the open door. ‘‘Just going? 
Come in to tea this evening. I want to talk 
to you.’’ 

Updike knew that this meant a conference 
on politics, and he accepted the invitation. 

When he had left the house, instead of 
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going directly to his office, he went around 
through Oneida Street, so that he might 
pass the dwelling-place of the newly arrived 
Mrs. Garrish. It was a cozy little abode, 
with a picturesque corner-turret, embowered 
in fruit-trees. The curtains were up, but no 
one was visible on the premises. 

‘‘ What childish curiosity in me to come 
around here !’’ he growled to himself. 

Nevertheless, when he returned to the 
Breeses’ for tea, he was in hope that he 
should hear something more about the new- 
comer of whom Angie had spoken. But 
the evening was spent in the study of 
the Hon. Calvert, who had work in view 
for the young lawyer in the approaching 
State campaign, and also intended to secure 
for Updike, as a reward for past services, 
the party nomination for Assemblyman of 
the district. 

Updike’s ‘‘childish curiosity,’’ however, 
was destined to be gratified the next day. 
About noon a lady entered his office while 
he was sitting there alone. 

‘*T was advised to come here,’’ she said, 
timidly, ‘‘by General Cullender.’’ 

Updike gave a little start, which betrayed 
his thought. ‘‘Cullender? Then you are—’’ 

‘* His new tenant, Mrs. Garrish.’’ 

‘* Oh yes,”’ said Martin ; ‘‘ I know—that is, 
I shall be glad if I can be of service to you.”’ 

She was richly dressed, he observed, al- 
though in dark, unobtrusive colors ; but the 
thick veil which concealed the upper part of 
her face exasperated him. 

‘‘T asked the general,’’ she proceeded in 
a soft voice that floated through Martin Up- 
dike’s brain like the memory of summer 
nights, ‘‘about making some investments. 
But he did not like to advise. He said it 
was always better to employ a lawyer to 
care for one’s estate, and recommended 
you.”’ 

Her melodious tones gave an unbusiness- 
like charm to the prosaic words, and Updike 
answered with alacrity, tempered by senti- 
ment : 

“If you will tell me in what form your 
property is at present, Mrs. Garrish, that 
may be the best way to begin.’’ 

‘*Certainly,’’ she assented. 


‘But, Mr. 
Updike, let me ask, do you not know me?”’ 

He was taken aback. ‘‘ Know you! Why, 
this meeting with you gives me that pleas- 


” 


ure. 
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‘* But I am sure we have met before,’’ said 
the lady, drawing up her veil with such 
delicate grace that it seemed only done so 
that she might see him better, and not to 
show her own face. 

Bewilderment and excitement were added 
to Updike’s interest now, as he returned her 
gaze. They were beautiful eyes that met 
his, mingled of dark gray and brown tints, 
that had the soft, shadowed depth often seen 
in a Lake Superior agate. And it was a 
beautiful face from which they looked out so 
calmly. Indeed the eyes reflected the whole 
woman, it seemed, cool, soothing, and rest- 
ful. At once the truth rushed upon him, 
while with a quiet smile Mrs. Garrish added: 

‘*Don’t you remember Long Branch? ’”’ 

‘‘Eva!’’ exclaimed Updike, fairly rising 

_to his feet. ‘‘Eva Tuthill!”’ 

‘‘ Hush,’’ said the lady, without agitation, 
but in a warning tone that checked him. 
‘* Don’t utter that name again !’’ 

‘“Why not?” he asked. ‘‘ What reason 
can there be for concealing it?’’ 

Mrs. Garrish sighed. ‘‘I will tell you all 
the reasons by and by. But it is a long 
story.”’ 

She leaned back, as if the weight of sad 
recollections suddenly oppressed her. 

The lawyer insensibly passed into a sub- 
dued and sympathetic mood. 

‘“You don't know how delightful it is to 
see you again,’’ he said dreamily. ‘‘ And 
so you have come to live among us here? 
Will your aunt come too?”’ 

‘*She is dead,’’ answered Mrs. Garrish, 
softly, as if she were laying a wreath of 
flowers on a grave. ‘I am utterly alone in 
the world.”’ 

‘*But you are Mrs. Garrish now. Your 
husband—is he also—’’ 

‘‘Ah!’’ She paused after that word. ‘‘It 
is only a few years since you and I met at 
Long Branch ; but a great deal has happened 
since.’”’ Again there was a pause. ‘‘ My 
—husband—is still living.’’ 

Updike rose and paced the floor. At length 
he asked, hesitating: ‘‘ Are you separated, 
then ?’’ 

He began to think the situation embarrass- 
ing, a little unpleasant, possibly dangerous. 
Angie and her mother, and the ladies at 
Mrs. Cullender’s had perhaps been right 
in viewing Mrs. Garrish slightly askance. 
But her manner disarmed this thought. 
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“It is a painful thing to speak of,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ When Gen. Cullender gave me your 
name, and I found you had established 
yourself here, I knew I should have to ex- 
plain toyou. But then I knew that I should 
find in you an old friend ; and that made it 
easier. My husband has deserted me.’’ 

She hid her face in her hand one instant, 
and Updike shuddered at hisown momentary 
injustice. 

‘Ts not that enough for me to say now?”’ 
his visitor asked, looking up at him with 
pale entreaty. ‘‘He has done even worse 
than that. But—no, I can not tell you 
now !’’ 

This time she turned her face away, mak- 
ing a half movement to rise; and Martin be- 
gan to be alarmed lest she should drop her veil 
again. But she did not. He paused in his 
walk near her. ‘‘ Believe me,’’ he said, with 
real emotion, ‘‘I am terribly grieved to hear 
this.’’ 

Visions came back to him of the one vaca- 


tion at Long Branch which had fallen to his 


lot. That was when he had been a village 
law-student, before he came to Constanti- 
nople. He remembered Eva Tuthill as a 
brilliant girl among the many beauties at 
the sea-side, where she was staying with her 
aunt; he remembered how a brief senti- 
mental friendship had grown up between 
himself and Eva; the long, delicious sum- 
mer nights and the hollow moaning of the 
breakers below the bluff. His heart grew 
tender, and he warmed with a desire to 
vindicate her now from any aspersions that 
might be cast upon her. 

‘‘But you must not tell any one,"’ she ad- 
jured him, after they had talked for some 
time. ‘‘I have come here to escape from 
the past, and to conceal myself. A fter- 
ward, when the right time comes, every- 
thing can be made clear to others. I have 
trusted you, Mr. Updike. You will keep the 
trust ?’”’ 

‘‘Absolutely,’’ he assured her. 

Mrs. Garrish paused at the door as she was 
going. 

‘* We have had no time for business,’’ she 
reminded him ; ‘‘and I hardly feel like talk- 
ingof itnow. But why not come to see me 
at my house some evening? Would it be 
too inconvenient? ’’ 

The smile with which she ended made a 
captivating question-mark. 
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‘““No inconvenience at all,’’ said the 
lawyer. ‘‘When?’’ 

Again it was only as an interrogation 
that Mrs. Garrish said, ‘‘ To-morrow ?”’ 

She left him with a brief pressure of the 
hand. Here was Martin Updike, therefore, 
in possession of the secret about which all 
the Constantinople gossips were speculat- 
ing. 

The business conversation at Mrs. Gar- 
rish’s house was far from being tedious. Her 
property, it transpired, was chiefly in the 
form of cash, the result of an unexpected 
legacy from a distant relative in California. 
She wanted to invest some of it in unregis- 
tered government and railroad bonds, after 
Updike had explained to her the nature of 
those securities. There were about sixty 
thousand dollars, and of this she asked him 
to take ten thousand dollars and deposit it 
to his own credit. 

‘‘Because,’’ she said, ‘‘I wish to keep out 
of reach of my husband. Whenever I want 


money I will call upon you, and you can 
draw a check.”’ 

“Tt would be unusual,’’ said Martin, not- 
withstanding that he was deeply flattered 
by the confidence she put in him. 


“So is my situation unusual,’’ she an- 
swered, ‘‘ Dear Mr. Updike, I must beg you 
to oblige me !’’ 

He could not resist the appeal of those 
eyes, with their soft, agate depths. 

“T’m so glad you consent !’’ said his fair 
friend; and, to his amazement, she stepped 
into the library, opened a safe which had 
been let into the wall, and took out ten 
one-thousand-dollar bills, which she insisted 
upon his taking, in spite of all protest that 
he could offer. 

“T will arrange all this by a written agree- 
ment, which you shall sign to-morrow,’’ Up- 
dike informed her, putting the bills into an 
inside pocket. 

He remained with her a long while, chat- 
ting about old times, until it occurred to him 
all at once that he had agreed to go to the 
final meeting of the Charade Club (it was 
now June) and escort Angie Breese home. 
The meeting was at Mrs. Puff’s, a few streets 
distant ; and he hurried thither, carrying 
the ten thousand dollars with him. Every- 
body noticed his exhilarated manner when 
he came in ; but Angie had been wondering 
why he did not come earlier, and she was 
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less responsive than the rest were to his 
gayety. 

Once out of doors with her again, starting 
for home, he said: ‘‘ I’ve seen Mrs. Garrish, 
and find that I knew her several years ago.”’ 

‘““Do tell me all about her, then!’’ cried 
Angie. 

‘“‘Ah!”’ said Martin, with a dry com- 
placency, ‘‘that’s asking too much. I am 
bound not to tell at present. But you may 
take my word for it that she’s all right.’’ 

A coolness that was not born of the night 
breeze immediately diffused itself around 
the pair. Atthe next street-crossing, Angie, 
who had allowed Martin his usual privilege 
of taking her arm in his, released it on pre- 
text of holding her dress; and after this 
they walked separate. 

‘Then you have known her very well ?”’ 
Angie asked. 

‘* Not especially,’’ he returned. ‘‘ That is, 
I knew her only a short tinie formerly, and 
have just begun to know her again now.”’ 

‘* You were there to-night ?’’ was the next 
question from Angie. 

Updike resented the tone in which it was 
uttered. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he said, and was half re- 
solved to make no explanation. But he 
added, ‘‘ She required my advice on business 
matters.”’ 

It was a relief to both these young people 
when they stopped in front of the Hon. 
Calvert Breese’s house. Ordinarily, Updike 
would have gone with Angie up the steps ; 
but this time he stopped at the gate. She 
shook hands with him ; but her touch was 
so indifferent that he almost wished she had 
not done so. 

ss 

For three months following that night, a 
social war raged in Constantinople. 

People were not slow to discover that Up- 
dike had called on the mystcrious new 
tenant of the turreted cottage ; that he had 
known her before ; and that he continued to 
visit her frequently. He was at once be- 
sieged and waylaid with ingenious questions, 
the substance of which was: ‘‘Is she a 
widow, or divorced? Who is she? Where 
did she come from ?”’ 

Updike himself did not know where she 
had originally come from, and he was de- 
barred from answering the other questions. 

Now, society likes a mystery that it 
knows all about ; one that is supposed to 
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be a secret, yet still can be discussed in 
corners as if it were a rare discovery, which 
ought not to be generally mentioned. But 
a mystery to which there is no handle at all 
merely provokes society, and comes to be 
regarded as an insult to its intelligence. A 
strong party. therefore, was speedily arrayed 
against Mrs. Garrish, on the ground that 
she was not a conveniently intelligible 
mystery. Updike, however, did his best on 
her behalf by making general statements in 
her favor. With Mrs. Gen. Cullender, it 
was a matter of pride to uphold the lady, 
whom she invited to her house; and she 
accordingly placed herself at the head of a 
defensive faction, with Martin Updike as her 
chief lieutenant. Hence all the tears, and 
woe, and deadly combat without blows, that 
ensued. 

A variety of unpleasant rumors were cir- 
culated about Mrs. Garrish, and indignantly 
denied by the Cullender-Updike party. Old 
friends were estranged, and families divided 
on this issue; and as the Hon. Calvert 
Breese and his wife ranged themselves with 
the hostile forces, Updike’s relations with 
Angie were broken off. But this did not 
come to pass without a plea on the young 
lawyer’s part for tolerance. 

‘*You ought,’’ said he to Angie, in a final, 
dignified interview, ‘‘to cultivate the faculty 
of understarding both sides of a question. 
I can remember’’—here his voice took on a 
refined bitterness—‘‘ when your father, a few 
weeks ago, used to praise that faculty in me. 
But now, because it doesn’t suit him to have 
me exercise it—’’ 

‘** You are looking at only one side,’’ Angie 
interrupted; ‘‘and that is Mrs. Garrish’s.”’ 

‘‘As it happens,’’ Martin retorted, ‘‘I am 
the sole person who is in a position to com- 
prehend both views of the situation ; and 
you ought to accept my judgment without 
debate.’’ 

‘*No,”’ said Angie. ‘‘I can see only one 
side at a time, and I prefer that it should be 
the right side. You are puzzling everybody 
by your silence, and so is Mrs. Garrish ; and 
mamma has told me that I must not see you 
any more, because you are making mischief 
and—that’s what she says—a scandal !”’ 

So they parted. 

‘‘A scandal!’’ Yes; that wastrue. Up- 
dike was aware that gossip had been set 
astir by his frequent meetings with Mrs. 
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Garrish. But how could he help it? He 
had to see her often, because he was attend- 
ing to her affairs. His pride rose, and his 
sense of fair play for Eva Garrish lent its 
aid in making him stubborn and unrelent- 
ing. 

When September came, the Hon. Calvert 
Breese had changed his sentiments about 
Martin as completely as some of the leaves 
had changed their color in the beautiful 
wooded landscape surrounding Constanti- 
nople. 

‘This business of Updike and the Gar- 
rish woman,’’ the Hon. Calvert declared, 
‘‘has settled that young man’s chances 
for the Assembly nomination—if / have 
anything to say about it.’’ And Mrs. 
Breese fully concurred in this resolution. 

Hearing of it, Gen. Cullender, although 
he had hitherto invariably supported the 
Hon. Calvert in politics, at once organ- 
ized a movement to run Martin Updike 
as an independent candidate. But even 
this signal honor did not quite console our 
friend for the unhappy trouble between 
Angie Breese and himself; more especially 
since he had noticed that Eben Taft, formerly 
his hopeless rival in the race for Angie’s 
hand, was now constantly seen with her at 
picnics, teas, tennis-parties, and the like. 

Two opposition series of summer enter- 
tainments had been kept goirg all through 
these months ; and to one of them Mrs. Gar- 
rish’s enemies were never invited. Conse- 
quently, Updike could not meet Angie on 
any occasion, and they had even ceased to 
bow when they passed on the street. Yet 
sometimes, late at night, when the streets 
were deserted, Martin would march up and 
down under the wind-tossed maples that 
stood in line before her father’s house, with 
here and there small rain-pools gleaming 
dimly in the road, like fallen tears ; and 
Angie, in the silence of her room, would 
listen to the wind among the maples as if it 
were a banished lover’s sigh. 

Still, Martin was proud; and neither of 
them could give way. On acertain autumn 
afternoon he took Mrs. Garrish with a large 
driving-party to the lake. They went out in 
a boat by themselves ; and, as they floated 
in asheltered cove, she said to him suddenly: 
“T have heard from my husband. Read 
that !’’ 

He took the paper that she gave him. The 
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envelope that inclosed it was postmarked at 
a village on the northern border of New 
York, but the sheet itself bore neither address 
nor signature. It contained these words : 

“You have refused my claims long enough. You think 
lam afraid tocome; but perhaps you will find yourself 
mistaken. I give you two days more to send or bring me 
the money. After that—”’ 

Here the missive ended, leaving some 
sinister threat to be imagined. Updike was 
astonished and troubled. ‘‘Then he pro- 
poses to come back to you; is that it?’’ he 
asked. ‘ 

Eva Garrish smiled with melancholy 
sarcasm. ‘‘He knows that I have this 
money,’’ she said, ‘‘ and he wants it.’’ 

Updike thought he comprehended. ‘‘I 
see. He wants to extort. But that’s pre- 
posterous !’’ 

“Not a cent of it belongs to him!’’ Eva 
asserted with unusual vehemence. ‘‘Be- 
sides,’ she added, sinking her face, ‘‘ he is 
not really my husband.”’ 

‘How is that ?’’ Updike asked, strangely 
agitated. 

Tears stood in Eva’s eyes as she answered: 
“He married me under a false name, and 
after a time—by accident—I found out that 
he had done it to conceal from me his 
previous marriage.”’ 

“A bigamist,’’ muttered Updike. ‘‘ The 
scoundrel ! Then you were not really married 
to him?’’ 

“What am I to do?’’ asked Eva, sobbing. 
“Whom can I look to for defense against 
him?’’ 

“You can look to me,’’ said Updike, 
chivalrous indignation blazing from his 
eyes. ‘‘If he ever shows his face here, /’// 
settle with him! But why didn’t youtell me 
before ?’’ 

Eva gave him one glance of gratitude. 

“It was foolish, I know,’’ she confessed. 
“But I didn’t know, at first, how good and 
generous youcould be. I dreaded totell you 
my disgrace.’’ 

“Disgrace !’’ 
between his teeth. 
man’s, not yours.’’ 


Updike ground the word 
‘‘ The disgrace was that 

After thinking a mo- 
ment, he said: .“‘ Let me give you an in- 


Stance.’’ Then he rapidly narrated what he 
knew of Owen Haymaker’s operations, and 
was gratified to see that Eva listened closely. 
“Now there,’ he wound up, ‘‘ Haymaker’s 
wife was supposed to be in collusion ; but, 
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even if she were so, the real guilt was his. 
Do you suppose I can blame her as I do 
him? I represent this claim of thirteen 
thousand dollars against him, for Baffler, 
Kidge & Co. But you can't imagine that I 
would demand settlement from her?’’ 

‘‘No, of course not,’’ Eva softly agreed, 
drawing a deep breath. 

‘Very well,’’ said Updike, strengthening 
his point. ‘‘She is a hundred times worse 
off than you, because you are absolutely 
innocent.”’ 

His ardor was well-nigh quenched in the 
despairing depths of Eva’s eyes as they met 
his. 

‘‘Oh,”’ she sighed, ‘‘if this trouble of mine 
had never happened ; or if I had only met 
you again before it came!’’ She then col- 
lected her thoughts, as if the words that she 
had spoken had been merely part of an un- 
spoken reverie. 

‘* We must row back and join the others !”’ 
she said. 

Updike drove with her from the lake in a 
buggy. The moon was rising, and, as they 
rode along, its cold, silvery rays seemed to 
mingle with their talk. Martin kept revolv- 
ing in his mind that significant exclamation 
of hers, and once he burst out : 

‘“ Why do you still bear that man’s name? 
You are free and have a right to drop it.”’ 

She did not reply immediately, and he be- 
came aware that she was trembling. Her 
voice was barely audible when she said : ‘‘It 
is the mark of my past, and I must bear it 
because I have no future to look forward to 
that can wipe that out.’’ 

Martin trembled a little, too. He asked 
himself, as-if he had been a third person, 
whether Martin Updike was about to make 
an offer of marriage. But the subject was 
not pursued, and they arrived at Eva’s house 
almost in silence. 

‘*Please come in,’’ she said, when they 
had alighted. ‘‘ That letter—it has fright- 
ened me. I hardly dare to go into my own 
house alone. Besides, I have something to 
say.”’ 

Updike was ready enough to comply; and, 
when they had entered, she led the way to 
the library. They sat down. 

‘‘This man who wrote that letter,’’ she 
began, with downcast eyelids, ‘‘seems to 
threaten something. Suppose he were to 
come here and rob me?”’ 
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‘But he can’t,”” Updike opposed. ‘I 
have part of your bonds. The rest are in 
the safe deposit.’’ 

‘‘There is something more,’’ said Mrs. 
Garrish. ‘‘I have kept nearly forty thou- 
sand dollars in cash in that safe.’’ She 
pointed to the receptacle in the wall. 

‘‘Forty thousand that you haven’t told 
me about !”’ gasped the young lawyer. ‘‘It’s 
a terrible risk.”’ 

‘*T know that,’’ she admitted. 
shall I do? 
for me?’’ 

Updike shook his head. ‘‘ No. 
would be too great a responsibility. 
enough already.”’ 

Mrs. Garrish took out her keys. ‘‘ Then 
you must let me dothis much,”’ shesaid. ‘‘ If 
you could get for Baffler, Kidge & Co. the 
money that Haymaker owed them, it would 
help you with them. It was thirteen thou- 
sand, yousaid. /am going to pay it!”’ 

“You! Why ?’”’ 


‘* What 
Will you take it and put it away 


That 
I have 


‘* Because it will be doing you some bene- 
fit; and I feel that Iam positively bound to 
make this much return for your staunch 
friendship. 


It fairly belongs to you to hand 
to your clients.’’ 

‘‘ But that sum is over one-tenth of your 
whole fortune. I couldn’t possibly accept 
it; neither could my clients,’’ Updike pro- 
tested. 

He was amazed at her lavish generosity ; 
yet it touched him too, for he could no 
longer doubt the sincerity of her attachment 
for him. 

She approached him with an air of intense 
entreaty. 

‘Do take it,’’ she implored. ‘‘ Do—for 
my sake! I should be so happy if you 
would.”’ 

She seemed to be in such distress that he 
instinctively rose and took her hand, to calm 
her. 

‘*Eva—’’ he said, ‘‘ may I call you so ?—I 
could not accept such a gift, even if I were 
married, and it were offered by my own 
wife.”’ 

‘Your wife !’’ she echoed. 

He could feel her hand quiver as it lay in 
his. She drew it away, and made a few 
steps toward the table. 

‘“Then,’’ she said, ‘‘I must leave this 
place. If Ican not, at least, be of some use 
to you, I had better disappear. You know I 
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have made discord ever sinceI came. I have 
separated you from some of your friends : | 
have done you. no good; and now, if I am 
not to have the right to make you amends, J 
shall go.’’ 

‘‘Eva!’’ he exclaimed, following her. 
‘““You must not think of sucha thing! You 
owe it to yourself to stay—andtome. I can 
not let you go until all your wrongs have 
been righted, and you are put ina clear posi- 
tion before every one.”’ 

She smiled sadly, yet with a sort of 
triumph. 

‘* Well,” 
that—’’ 

Updike had never felt so powerfully the 
bewitchment of her mysterious eyes. For 
one instant he thought of Angie; but, in 
the next, Eva’s glance, mingled of vague 
question and mute sorrow, overcame him. 

‘* After that,’’ he answered, ‘‘ whatever 
happens, you must—stay !”’ 

‘*Do you wish it ?’’ she asked, in fascinat- 
ing submission, bending her head toward 
him until it almost touched his shoulder. 

‘*T do,”’ he replied, feeling that he was the 
only man on whom she could depend in her 
forlorn situation, and that he ought not to 
fail her. 

The next moment he was startled by a 
strong, quick, masculine voice in the parlor. 
Eva shrank back, and dropped into a chair. 

‘*He has come,’’ she said, in a voice sub- 
dued by terror. ‘‘7hat man /”’ 

Updike turned, and saw, coming directly 
toward them, a man with a long, thin, black 
beard, in shabby clothes, who had not taken 
the trouble to remove his flat-brimmed felt 
hat. 

‘I told the servant I had important busi- 
ness, and would walk right in,’’ this un- 
pleasant apparition announced, as he came 
forward. 

Eva cowered silent in her chair, very pale; 
but Updike burned with wrath. ‘‘ And who 
are you, sir?’’ he asked. 

The flat-brimmed individual seated him- 
self and said coolly: ‘‘I’m only the man 
that had the misfortune to marry that wo- 
man,” pointing his thumb at Eva. ‘‘ And! 
guess you are the young lawyer that my 
private detective spotted hanging around 
her. Let’s see—Updike, ain’t it?’’ 

“TI am Mr. Updike,’ Martin responded 
coldly. ‘Take off your hat !”’ 


she asked; ‘‘and then, after 
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“Thank you,’’ said the man. ‘I don’t 
need to. My head ain’t as hot as yours.”’ 

“Probably, then,’’ retorted Martin, ‘‘it is 
ascold as your heart. I know about your 
pretended marriage with this lady, sir. And 
I know what you’ve come here for. You 
want to extort money from her. But, in the 
first place you are a bigamist ; and in the 
next place, the money belongs entirely to 
her.”’ 

Apparently the stranger’s hands were 
hotter than his head; for he now began to 
pull off a pair of thin lisle-thread gloves. 

‘*Go slow, now,’’ said he. ‘‘You’ve got 
to look at both sides. That first marriage 
that you refer to was entirely in fun. I sup- 
posed it was a joke, untilthe young lady and 
her folks began to make a fuss and insist 
that I was really her husband according to 
the law, because I had spoken of her as my 
wife before witnesses. Then I skipped; and 
when I met Miss Tuthill I married her under 
another name, because I didn’t want those 
people to get after me and find it out.”’ 

Updike turned to Eva. ‘‘Is that story of 
his first marriage true?’’ he asked. 

Mrs. Garrish, still seated, drew herself 
up haughtily and said, ‘‘ I believe so.”’ 

‘““Nevertheless,’’ said Updike to the in- 
truder, ‘‘the first marriage was legal, and 
Mrs.—I mean, Miss Tuthill—is free.’’ 

The other man rolled up his gloves, and 
put them into his coat pocket. 

‘“She may be free of marriage,’ he an- 
swered deliberately, ‘‘ but that doesn’t ne- 
cessarily make her free from theft, does it ?”’ 

‘What do you mean, sir !’’ thundered Up- 
dike, starting toward him violently. ‘‘Re- 
member that I intend to protect this lady.”’ 

‘“Oh yes,’’ said his adversary, who, as 
easily as if he were taking out a cigarette, 
drew a revolver, and held it quietly in his 
hand. ‘‘ And I’m going to protect myself.” 


At this point Eva sprang up. 
‘‘Oh, Mattin,’’ she cried, ‘‘ be careful ! 


This man is desperate. I'll tell you who he 
is: he is Owen Haymaker !”’ 

‘‘Haymaker !’’ repeated Martin, in adazed 
tone. ‘‘Is he your supposed husband ?”’ 

7,” 

Updike hardly believed that she had 
Spoken the word. But he was speedily 
brought to a comprehension of realities by 
hearing Haymaker say : 

““Yes, sir; I’mtheman. You must excuse 
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me if I’m a little rough. Garrish is the 
name I married her under, and Haymaker is 
the name that dawned upon me afterward. 
I’ve had several names; but I'd no more 
think of keeping one name all the time than 
I would of sticking to an old coat after it 
was worn out. Mrs. Garrish knew all about 
the new name, though ; and she stayed by 
me just the same. What do you suppose she 
did after that? Why, when I had collected 
about a hundred thousand in cold cash by 
a smart business operation, I gave her the 
whole boodle to carry away. She was to 
meet me with it in Canada. But I went 
up there a few days later, and she wasn’t on 
hand. She had skipped East with the 
boodle; and now, here she is !”’ 

‘* What do you say in answer to this extra- 
ordinary charge?’’ Updike asked of Eva. 

She stood perfectly still; but her face 
looked as if it had been coated with a pre- 
mature frost. 

‘‘Tt is all true,’’ she said, her lips scarcely 
moving. ‘‘ But he had cheated me; he had 
deceived me by a false marriage; and then 
he expected me to aid him, for his own profit, 
in cheating others. I took my revenge by 
carrying away the great sum of money that 
he intrusted to me. 

‘*Oh, Martin,’’ she cried, clasping her 
hands, ‘‘ you must believe me when I say 
that I did not really mean to keepitall. I 
only wanted to hide somewhere, until I found 
a way of restoring it, without being im- 
prisoned myself. And when I discovered 
you here, I thought you would help me 
through in the end. I was tempted to de- 
lay ; and this is my punishment. But you 
know that, just before this miserable man 
came in, I offered you the full amount of 
your claim, and you refused it.’’ 

At this point, Eva fell on her knees and 
moaned to Updike : 

‘*Forgive me; oh, forgive me! It was be- 
cause I loved you.’’ 

Mr. Haymaker seemingly did not relish 
hearing this confession. He fingered his idle 
revolver in such a way as to indicate that he 
would like to give it employment. As for 
Updike, he was so aghast at the double rev- 
elation thus laid before him that the sweat 
broke out upon his foiehead. He suffered 
from a sense of criminality more than the 
two criminals themselves suffered. 

‘* It’s no time for such words as these,’’ he 
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said frigidly to Eva. ‘‘ You’d better stand 
up again.’’ 

But he nevertheless assisted her, with 
much gentleness and courtesy, to rise. When 
she had regained her feet, she shot toward 
Haymaker such an icy, basilisk look that 
all the old charm died out of her eyes, for 
Updike. It struck him at once that their 
resemblance to agates had been prophetic. 

The whole woman was as smooth and 
polished as an agate, but just as impene- 
trable; and the melting dusk that he had 
imagined as lurking in her eyes, now seemed 
to Updike—if such a thing were possible—a 
petrified shadow. 

Eva guessed the change in his feeling ; 
but she was determined to win a victory, in 
one way or another. She addressed herself 
to Haymaker : 

‘“You said in your letter that you would 
give me two days. But I received the letter 
only this morning.”’ 

‘“That ain’t my fault,’’ he rejoined. ‘I 
gave it to a man to carry across the Canada 
line, and mail. I suppose he forgot it.’’ 

‘‘ By the way,’’ he continued, speaking to 
Updike, ‘‘I wrote to Mrs. Garrish three 
weeks ago, threatening to come here; but 
she thought I didn’t dare to because I’d be 


arrested for swindling. Well, you see I have 
dared ; and the fact that I’m here proves the 


sincerity of my statements to you. I admit 
the fraud.’’ 

‘*Then you're a fool as well as a knave!”’ 
Updike declared. ‘‘I will put you into the 
hands of the police.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ Eva chimed in vindictively. ‘‘Mr. 
Updike knows all about it. He represents 
one of the claims against you. 

‘* And here,’’ she added to Martin, hand- 
ing him her safe-key, ‘‘this gives you con- 
trol of all that money! You are master of 
the situation now.”’ 

This was her victory over Haymaker. The 
villain, however, was not disconcerted. He 
twirled the loaded cylinder of his revolver 
between finger and thumb, making it click. 
‘*T guess /’m the master,’’ hesaid languidly. 

‘* You think so?’’ Martin inquired, plant- 
ing himself directly in front of Haymaker. 
‘‘Let us look at the facts calmly. If you 
shoot anybody here, you will have murder 
on your hands as well as fraud. I hold this 
key ; and most of the property is where you 
never can find it, even if you commit a dozen 
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murders. Now, sir, I’ll give you one minute 
and a half to get out of this house.”’ 

He pulled out his watch and held it up; 
meanwhile eying the man and the pistol, 
with a strong conviction that he was likely 
to receive a bullet the next moment. But 
his only chance was to brave the thing out. 

Haymaker whistled. 

‘*You’ve got sand,’’ saidhe. ‘‘If I clear 
out, do you promise not to have me fol- 
lowed ?”’ 

‘I promise nothing,’’ Martin replied 
firmly. ‘‘The hand has passed forty seconds, 
You'd better move.”’ 

Haymaker rose and dropped the pistol 
into his side-pocket again. ‘‘I ain’t mur- 
dering just now,’’ he said ; ‘‘ and I guess I’m 
mated this time. Good night !’’ 

Thereupon he turned and walked out of 
the house. 

As the door closed behind him, Eva crept 
toward Updike, and said piteously: ‘‘ What 
will you think of me, Martin ?’”’ 

Updike shuddered as if an adder had 
touched him. 

‘‘Don’t ask me to answer you,”’ he said. 
“T am going at once by the back way 
through the garden to Gen. Cullender’s 
house, to summon help and ring up the 
police. In five minutes I shall be here again 
with help.’’ 

He struggled with himself for an instant, 
wishing to give her some kind word, pos- 
sibly to tell her that she had better fly; but 
he stifled the impulse, and strode rapidly 
toward the glass door of the library, which 
opened on the garden. 


ITI. 


In the early dawn there was a great 
whistling and chirping of blackbirds that 
had collected in the outlying gardens of 
Constantinople, preparatory to their south- 
ward flight. Updike and Gen. Cullender 
were closeted together, counting over the 
contents of Mrs. Garrish's safe, when this 
cheerful uproar of the birds began ; and just 
then a constable came to them, saying that 
Haymaker had been arrested near the rail- 
road station. 

Mrs. Garrish was never found: how she 
succeeded in getting away remained a mys- 
tery. But the chatter of the migrating black- 
birds was as nothing in comparison with 
the gossip excited by the strange termina- 
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tion of Updike’s relations with her. At 
first it was said that he had connived at her 
escape; and the fact of his large bank ac- 
count, which had been drawn upon exclu- 
sively to meet her current expenses, was 
brought up against him. 

But, fortunately, he was able to produce 
the agreement that he had been careful 
to draw up, witnessed by Gen. Cullender, 
and his own astute office-boy, showing tiie 
purpose of that account. Furthermore, hav- 
ing possession of Mrs. Garrish’s whole prop- 
erty, he turned it, over to Baffler, Kidge & 
Co. and the rest “of Haymaker’s creditors ; 
so that their claims were almost completely 
made good. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this, there was 
much debate in local society as to whether 
he had actedrightly. There were those who 
said that he had compromised himself with 
Mrs. Garrish. There was a group that main- 
tained that he had really intended to get pos- 
session of her nefarious wealth for his own 
benefit, but could not carry out the scheme. 

Another more lenient party acknowledged 
with regret that, while the results were good, 
considered merely as a superior sort of de- 
tective work (since he had secured all the 
property wrongfully obtained by Haymaker), 


Updike’s methods of recovering it were 


reprehensible. A few people stood by him 
uncompromisingly, and defended his whole 
course of conduct. 

Thus the young man, who had always 
been in favor of looking at both sides of a 
question, found himself uncomfortably in- 
closed between the two sides of his own 
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story. He was mortified by the result of his 
championship of Eva, and humiliated by 
the thought that he had been ready to sacri- 
fice his love for Angie Breese, in favor of 
this plausible adventuress. The Hon. Cal- 
vert was slow to give any sign of reconcilia- 
tion; but, so far as Updike could ascertain, 
Angie had not yet engaged herself to Eben 
Taft. 

One day it chanced that he met her just 
as he was passing under the maples by her 
father’s door. Contrary to his expectation, 
she bowed to him, with a smile that seemed 
to hold out some faint promise of forgive- 
ness. He stopped after he had passed her, 
ran back, caught up with her again, and 
said: 

‘*Miss Breese, you have heard all sorts of 
things about me, I suppose ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Angie, flushing. 

Her fair hair shone around her face like 
the halo of some uncalandered saint. 

Updike’s voice shook slightly: it may 
have been from the exertion of hurrying after 
her. 

‘“‘Remember,’’ he said, 
consider both sides.”’ 

‘* Oh, yes,’’ she answered, laughing; ‘‘I 
remember. But—you must forgive me—I 
am just the same as I always was. I can see 
only one side ; that is, yours !”’ 

They were married in November. 

‘* How about the independent candidacy ?” 
Gen. Cullender inquired of Updike a fort- 
night before the wedding. 

‘* As to that,’’ Updike answered, ‘‘I can’t 
tell you. /run on the regular ticket.’ 


“you ought to 
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“ BARRIERS BURNED AWAY.” 


By E. P. Roe. 


HE information in the following paper 

has been asked for, not volunteered, 

and to some who have read my first story it 
may have a passing interest. 

In the year of 1871 I was the pastor of 
a church at Highland Falls, near West 
Point, N. Y. At that time I had never 
written a story, not even a short one, nor 


had I any very definite promptings toward 
authorship. My life was a busy one, and 
horticulture its chief recreation. 

Early in October I was asked to preach in 
a church without a pastor in New York; 
and, if I remember rightly, it was with the 
understanding that I would consider a call 
if the congregation were inclined to honor 
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me with one. The request was complied 
with, the Sabbath passed as anticipated, and 
there was no thought of the purpose soon to 
be carried out. It was on the night of that 
fateful Sunday that the burning of Chicaga 
began. On Monday people in New York 
held their breath as they read the startling 
head-lines in the morning papers. 

I can not account for it, but the impulse to 
go to the stricken city at once seemed to 
overpower me. The officers of the church 
in which I had spoken kindly asked me to 
spend the week with them and visit among 
the people. I told them I could not, for one 
idea had gained the mastery. Returning 
home, I packed my valise and started west- 
ward. I had no clear purpose, no definite 
plan, beyond that of seeing humanity ata 
time when it appealed so powerfully to one’s 
sympathy and interest. I hoped eventually 
to write about the scenes witnessed ; but 
what or how I should write I did not know, 
nor was I by any means certain that I could 
produce anything that people would care to 
read. In brief, my feelings were profoundly 


moved, and I simply obeyed an impulse to 
go and see what would come out of it. 

The ruins were yet smoking when I ar- 
rived, and every hour deepened the impres- 


sions of the great disaster. Making a partly 
finished hotel (the Sherman House I think, 
but am not sure) my head-quarters, I spent 
several days, and part of the nights also, 
picking my way through the dééris encum- 
bering the streets, while trying to reproduce 
in imagination the scenes and events of the 
awful conflagration. In this effort I was 
aided by conversations with all classes of 
people ; and many strange and thrilling ex- 
periences were related to me. 

Far more interesting than the ruins, how- 
ever, were the brave citizens already engaged 
in removing them that they might build 
anew and better than before. On no battle- 
field has greater courage been displayed 
than was shown by the plain business men 
who then faced their immense misfortune. 
With shop, factory, and home in ashes, they 
were still rich in their undaunted courage. I 
hunted up a college classmate, Joe Lock- 
wood, and he showed me where his hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of property had 
vanished ; but looking into his quiet, resolute 
face, I saw that far more than what he had 
lost still remained, and that his richest pos- 
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sessions were within his own mind. Brave, 
genial Joe Lockwood wasa type of the man- 
hood that transformed seeming ruin into 
enduring prosperity. Would that he could 
have lived to fulfill the rich promises of his 
many noble qualities ! 

Contact with such courageous spirits was 
inspiring. The very air was electrical. Men 
sheltered in tents and board shanties were 
felt to be men, and they stimulated one even 
by the expression of their eyes before they 
spoke. 

I do not remember just how or when it was, 
but during those few days of my visit, the 
story which resulted began to take a shadowy 
outline in my mind. On one night espe- 
cially, such creative power as I possessed was 
awakened. I had been wandering a long 
time alone on the North Side, deeply im- 
pressed with the truth that what but a few 
days before had been a populous region of 
the city was now utterly deserted. At last I 
sat down on thesteps of Dr. Colyer’s church, 
and watched the full moon shining through 
the shattered marble spire. How long I re- 
mained thereI do not remember, but I feel 
that the story had its beginning on that spot 
if in any definite place; but all was still 
vague and uncertain. 

Soon after returning home I began to write. 
I could only give scraps of time tothe work, 
for my mountain parish, though compara- 
tively small, had its many requirements. 
There was preparation to be made for two 
sermons and a large Bible-class every week, 
besides all the interruptions incidental to a 
calling that gives every one aclaim to atten- 
tion. The story, such as it is, was not made 
nor definitely thought out from the begin- 
ning. It simply grew, taking possession 
of my fancy with very little volition on my 
part. During walks, journeys, odd mo- 
ments of leisure, and at night before I slept, 
the scenes, incidents, and characters fash- 
ioned themselves in my mind. Chapters 
were written in the cars and on steamboats, 
wherever I happened to be, when a part of 
the narrative grew clear to my apprehen- 
sion. 

The winter of 1871 and 1872 was one of 
the happiest of my life. It was spent in a 
cottage near the beginning of what is known 
as ‘‘ Eagle Valley,” in the upper part of the 
village of Highland Falls. I had a small 
study that looked out upon an ever-murmur- 
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ing brook and a steep mountain-side beyond 
covered with hemlocks. It was just the 
secluded little nook in which to dream and 
work uninterruptedly ; and it was only by 
conscious dreaming, then working, that I 
got on. 

Ihad no training whatever for the effort 
in which I was engaged, and perhaps my 
best equipment for it was a somewhat care- 
ful study of human nature, for which I had 
enjoyed unusual opportunities in the army 
and elsewhere. I had no confidence what- 
ever in what I had written, and was desirous 
of the judgment of others. That which is 
of absorbing interest to the tyro in author- 
ship may be regarded as ‘‘stale, flat, and 
unprofitable’’ by others. I am glad that, 
even in those callow days, I did not think of 
sending my manuscript tosome busy writer, 
but rather took it to a friend, whom I knew 
to be as sincere as she was cultivated. Hav- 
ing written eight chapters, I was anxious to 
obtain a fair and impartial opinion as to 
whether they ‘‘sounded’’ like a story. 


Little cared I for the wild snow-storm as I 
walked a mile or more to her residence, and 
when I returned in the evening, honestly 
and justly criticised, yet encouraged to go 
on, the sharp, cutting crystals were un- 


heeded. 

I knew that there were decided advantages, 
especially for beginners, in having a story 
appear first as a serial, for it would bea long 
step toward securing a publisher of the nar- 
rative in book form. Fora number of years 
I had written letters to the New York Zvan- 
gelist, and had received much kindness from 
Dr. H. M. Field and Mr. J. H. Dey, they 
editors of that journal. I felt quite sure 
’ that they would give my little fragment of a 
book as favorable consideration as they could 
conscientiously, and so, on another stormy 
wintry day, I made known to them my 
wishes. Dr. Field asked me if I had my 
manuscript with me. 

Finding that I had, he said genially, ‘‘ Sit 
down and read it to us;’’ and he locked the 
door of the little sanctum of the old-time 
office in Beekman Street. Again I had 
honest yet friendly criticism, and I sat down 
and read the manuscript to the two arbiters 
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of my fate—Dr. Field and Mr. Dey. Before 
me in the grate was a glowing fire, and for a 
while I was in doubt whether the story would 
go into that or into their paper. 

When I had read the eighth chapter, Dr. 
Field asked, if I remember rightly, ‘‘ Is that 
all you have written ?’’ 

“roe.” 

‘‘Well, leave the manuscript with us,”’ 
he said encouragingly, and there was no 
disapproval in Mr. Dey’s kindly face and 
words. 

I knew what all this meant, and went 
home with a light heart. 

I had little idea then how long the story 
would be. We all supposed that a few more 
chapters would finish it ; but it grew from 
week to week and from month to month. 
Sometimes I would make a ‘‘ spurt ’’ in writ- 
ing, and get well ahead of the journal, and 
again interruptions and various duties would 
prevent my touching the work for weeks, 
and the paper would catch up and be close at 
my very heels. The evolution of the story 
in my mind, and the task of writing out the 
pages, occupied about a year, and just fifty- 
two installments appeared in the Avangel- 
ist. The serial publication was of much 
assistance in procuring a publisher for 
this novel in book form, for the story grad- 
ually began to attract attention and secure 
friends. 

At some period during the summer of 1872, 
Messrs. Dodd & Mead (Mr. Van Wagener 
had not yet become a member of the firm) 
offered to publish the story, and a I2mo 
edition at one dollar seventy-five cents per 
volume was issued about the rst of De- 
cember. Much to the surprise of others, 
and more to me than to any one else, the 
thirteenth thousand was reached by the fol- 
lowing March. Of late years the sale of 
this book has been steadily increasing, and 
my publishers have already paid royalty on 
over one hundred and thirty thousand copies, 
including a cheap edition. 

The above are the simple facts concerning 
avery simple matter. I know the book is 
not great in any respect, but I have received 
abundant proof from many sources that it 
has proved interesting and helpful. 
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SIGNATURE OF EMPEROR ALEXANDER I. OF RUSSIA, 


ROYAL SIGNATURES. 


By FRANK G. CARPENTER. 


ACKED away in the hidden recesses of 

the State Department are some of the 
most interesting autograph collections of the 
world. Our treaties with foreign nations 
here look out of their original parchments 
with inky eyes, as bright now as when they 
were first penned, and the rude mark of 
many a noted Indian chief lies in the same 
compartment with the paper which bears 
the signature of the Czar of all the Russias, 
the Mikado of Japan, or the President of the 
French Republic. Among these archives 
are the signatures and state papers of the 
most noted statesmen of the past three gen- 
erations. Specimens of the diplomatic brains 
and skill of all nations of the world here lie 
together, and the pens of queens and kings 
here kiss each other. 

Our diplomatic correspondence is much 
more extensive than is generally supposed. 
The etiquette of nations has as many rules 
as that of polite society ; and our State De- 
partment constantly receives letters from for- 


eign rulers that have nothing to do with the 
business matters of the respective nations. 

Some of these letters announce the deaths, 
births, and marriages that occur in the 
royal families from which they come. Others 
announce the coronation and ascent to the 
throne of new rulers, and others contain cre- 
dentials of new diplomatists to the United 
States. All abound in high-flown phrases 
of courtesy, and nearly all recommend the 
President of the United States and his peo- 
ple to the protection of God Almighty. They 
are carefully penned on large sheets of fine 
paper, and not a few bear the royal seals 
of the governments from which they come. 
Some have been bound by the Department 
into large volumes, and these bear the label 
‘‘Royal Letters’? on their backs. All are 
signed with the autograph signatures of the 
monarchs that sent them, and not a few are 
indorsed by the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
or the Premier of the countries from which 
they come. 





ROYAL SIGNATURES. 


The letters received from England date as 
far back as 1815, when George III. was king, 
and they comprise a chronological history 
of the royal family since then. One of 
George III.’s letters relates to the recall of 
John Quincy Adams, our minister to Eng- 
land. It is signed with the bold flourish of 
the King, and reads as follows : 


In the name and on behalf of his Majesty, George the 
Third, by the grace of God, King of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, 
King of Hanover, etc., etc., to the United States of 
imertca, sendeth greeting / 

Our Goop FRIEND: John Quincy Adams, Esquire, 
has delivered to us your letter of the 7th of March last, 
recalling him irom this court as your Envoy Extraor- 
dinary, Minister Plenipotentiary. In taking leave of 
Mr. Adams, we can render a justice due to him to state 
to you that his language and conduct during his resi- 
dence in this country have been such as to meet our 
perfect approbation. On his return to Washington we 
have requested him to assure you of our invariable 
friendship and our sincere desire to preserve and 
strengthen the harmony and good understanding so 
happily subsisting between the two nations, but we are 
gratified to receive from him assurances that this dis- 
position on your part will continue to be manifested by 
his successor. And so we recommend you to the pro- 
tection of the Almighty. 

Given at the Palace of the Carleton House, the twenty- 
ninth day of May in the year of our Lord, one thousand 
eight hundred and seventeen and in the (57th) year of 
His Majesty’s reign. 


Your Ga Fra 


“4 


SIGNATURE OF GEORGE III, 


This letter does not read as though writ- 
ten by the monarch against whom the colo- 
nies rebelled, and from whom they wrenched 
their independence. It is, however, un- 
doubtedly genuine, and it contains fair sam- 
ples of the complimentary phrases of diplo- 
matic letter-writing. 

A few pages further on is the black-bor- 
dered sheet that chronicles George III.’s 
death. It is signed in bold letters by his 
son, George IV., and begins with, ‘‘ Our 
Good Friend,’’ and states that ‘‘amid our 
own and the public grief for the loss of his 
late Majesty our honored father we can not 
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omit giving you (the people of the United 
States) the earliest intelligence of this event, 
being convinced you will participate with 
us in the grief we feel on this melancholy 
occasion.’’ It goes on to say that the new 
king wishes to keep up friendly relations 
with the United States, and closes by recom- 
mending us to the protection of ‘‘ the Al- 
mighty.’’ 


Your Good FInends 


SIGNATURE OF QUEEN VICTORIA, JUNE, 23, 1837. 


Ten years pass, and another black-bordered 

letter appears. George IV. is dead, and 

William IV. writes of the death 

of his ‘‘ most honored and be- 

loved brother of blessed mem- 

ory.’’ Then another mourning 

page presents itself, and upon 

this is written the first signature 

of Queen Victoria. The letter 

was written fifty years ago, and 

the penmanship is more strained 

than that which the Queen writes 

to-day. She was but a girl when 

she penned this letter on the 23d 

of June, 1837, and in it she rec- 

ommends us to the protection 

of the Almighty, and tells us that she takes 

great interest in our welfare. It is indorsed 
by Palmerston. 

Queen Victoria announces her marriagé 
with Prince Albert, in the following letter : 
Victoria, by the Grace of God, Queen of the United King- 

dom of Great Britain and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, 

etc., etc., etc., to the President of the United States of 

America, sendeth greeting : 

Our Goop FRIEND: The celebration of our marriage 
with his Royal Highness the Prince Albert Francis 
Augustus Charles Emmanuel, second son of His Serene 
Highness the Reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, hav- 
ing taken place at London, on the tenth of the present 
month, we lose no time in notifying to you this event. 
The sentiments of friendship which you have already 
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SIGNATURE AND SEAL OF THE MIKADO, 


manifested towards us on other occasions, afford us the 
assurance that you will take an interest in an event 
which, by the blessing of the Almighty, will, we trust, 
contribute to the welfare of our people, and secure our 
own domestic happiness. And so with our cordial 
wishes for your welfare and prosperity, we recommend 
you to the protection of the Almighty. 

Given at our court at Windsor Castle, the Fourteenth 
day of February, in the year of Our Lord, 1840, and in 
the Third year of our reign. 

In a letter to the President a few pages 
further on, the Queen announces the birth 
of a princess whom she says, ‘‘ the Almighty 
has been pleased to granther.’’ The birth of 
Albert Edward Prince of Wales is thus an- 
nounced : 

Victoria, by the Grace of God, Queen of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, 
etc., etc., lo the President of the United 
States of America, sendeth greeting : 

* OuR Goop FRIEND: The proofs which 

we have received of your friendship, 

and of the interest which you take in 
all that concerns our person and fam- 
ily, do not permit us to defer announ- 
cing to you that the Almighty in his 
infinite goodness has been pleased to 
grant us a Prince, who was born at 
Buckingham Palace on the morning of 
the ninth instant. In communicating 
to you an event so highly important to 
our people, and so joyful to ourselves 
and the Prince Consort, we embrace the 
opportunity of assuring you of our con- 


a 


stant friendship, and we recommend you to the protee 
tion of the Almighty. 

Given at our court at Buckingham Palace, the thir- 
tieth day of November, in the year of our Lord 1841, and 
in the fifth year of our reign. 


In somewhat similar letters the arrivals of 
the other children of the royal family are an- 
nounced to the United States ; and about 
twenty years after the above letter was writ- 
ten, appears one signed by the Prince of 
Wales. It is the only one in the collection 
bearing his signature, and it is written to 
let us know of the death of his father. It 
has a border of black fully a half an inch 
wide, and it reads as follows, the signature 
at the end being a fac-simile of the original : 


Lined Fuse 
Ze ee a 





SIGNATURE OF PRINCE OF WALES, JAN. 5, 1862. 
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SIGNATURE OF QUEEN VICTORIA, DEC. 24, 1886. 


Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, to the President of the 
United States of America, sendeth greeting : 


My VERY Goop 
mother, has sustained an overwhelming loss in the death 
of my beloved and mourned father, His Royal Highness, 
The Prince Consort, Prince Albert Edward of Saxe-Co- 
burg-Gotha, Duke of Saxony, which took place at Wind- 
sor Castle, at ten minutes before eleven o’clock, in the 
night of the 14th ultimo, after a short illness, in the 43rd 
year of his age. You can well conceive the utter deso- 
lation and grief of the Queen, under the unexpected 
bereavement which Her Majesty, her family, and her 
country have undergone In these deeply afflicting cir- 
cumstances I have been commanded to write in this one 
instance on behalf of my disconsolate mother, for the 
purpose of announcing the fatal event. The Queen is 
persuaded that you will kindly receive this notification 
as from herself, and that you will give her your kindly 
sympathy under the heavy trial which it has pleased 
Divine Providence to visit her. And soI recommend you 
to the protection of the Almighty. 

OSBURN Hovwsk, the 5th of January, 1862. 


SIGNATURE OF NAPOLEON L., APRIL 4, 1815. 


The French letters are more polite than 
the English ones. They begin with Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, and the signature which is 
here reproduced was written by the great 
Bonaparte within a few months before the 
battle of Waterloo closed his career, and just 
after he had escaped from the island of Elba 
and resumed the reins of the government. 
It is ended with a flourish, and is in a more 


FRIEND: The Queen, my beloved 


‘ 
manly hand than that 
of Napoleon III., which 
is given further on. 

The letters of Louis 
Napoleon contain some 
striking contradictions, 
and the story of his as- 
cent to the throne may 
be read between the 
lines. The three sig- 
natures here given are 
taken from letters signed 
by him at different 
periods of his life, as 
Prince, as President of 
the French Republic, 
and as Emperor. The 
letter in which he an- 
nounces the seizure of 
the Presidency of the 
French Republic is as follows : 

The Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, President of the 
French Republic, to the President of the United States 
of America, greeting : 

GREAT AND Goop FRIEND: I have already caused 
you to be informed of the measures I have thought it my 


SIGNATURE OF NAPOLEON III, WHEN PRINCE. 


duty to adopt at such a critical juncture, by setting pub- 
lic right and public safety above a legal authority which 
had become powerless. The nation being consulted has 
responded spontaneously, and the almost unanimous 
adherence indicated by the votes which have been polled, 
has just ratified my appeal to the people of the 2nd of 
December, and conferred upon me the Presidency for a 
term of ten years with the order to form a new constitu- 
tion. Such is the event which I hasten to communicate 
toyou. By creating a political unity this event confers 
upon the executive the necessary power to guarantee 
social order, and to insure stability. 

I am pleased to hope that you will share the senti- 
ments which actuate me, and that you will assist in 
strengthening the bonds of friendship which unite the 
two nations. With this I beg, my great and good friend, 
that God may have you in his holy and worthy keeping. 

Given at the Palace of the Tuileries, the 12th of Janu- 
ary, in the year of grace 1852. 


The next letter is written by Napoleon 


oN e 


SIGNATURE OF NAPOLEON III. WHEN PRESIDENT. 
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SIGNATURE OF THE KING OF THE NETHERLANDS, AUG, 2, 1818, 


III., dated a year later, and the one that 
comes next announces his marriage with 
Eugenie. The letter is as follows: 


Napoléon, par la grace de Dieu et la volonté nationale, 
Empereur des Francais, au Président des Etats-Unis 
ad’ Amérique. 

TRES CHER ET BON AMI. Nous ne voulons pas différer de 
Vous informer de notre mariage avec Madame Eugénie 
de Montijo, Comtesse de Tébia. Les sentiments d’amitié 
que Vous Nous avez témoignés se nous laissent aucun 
doute sur la part que Vous prendrez a un événe- 
ment aussi interéssant pour notre maison Impé- 
riale que pour le bonheur du Peuple Frangais. Les 
assurances que Vous Nous en donnerez ne pourront 
qu’ajouter a notre satisfaction ; et, de notre cété, Nous 
saisirons avec plaisir toutes les occasions de Vous renou- 
veler l’expression de notre haute estime et de notre 
sincére amitié sur ce, nous prions Dieu qu’Il Vous ait, 
Trés cher et bon ami, en sa sainte et digne garde. 

Ecrit au palais de St. Cloud, le rer Février, 1853. 


autograph indorses many of the royal letters, 
and on other pages appears the straight up- 
and-down, print-like characters of Chateau- 
briand. 

Louis Philippe’s signature is one of the 
most characteristic of the royal autographs. 
It is full of bold strokes and royal flourishes. 
It requires ten times the ink of that of the 
great Bonaparte, and it is as full of curious 
curves as that of Ex-Treasurer Spinner. 

The letters from the countries where Eng- 
lish is not used are, in most cases, in the 
language of the country, with a French or 
English translation appended. The Russian 
letters are always accompanied by a French 
translation, and often also by an English 

one. The Russian writing is elegantly 

done, and the script at the beginning of 
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SIGNATURE OF NAPOLEON III, WHEN EMPEROR. 


The earlier part of this volume contains 
many noted signatures. Richelieu’s cramped 


grandfather of the present Czar of Russia. 

It was written in 1817, and the writing 

looks like copper-plate engraving. It 

takes a full page of foolscap to give the 

titles of the Emperor of all the Russias, 
and half of these Russian letters are taken 
up in this manner. 
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SIGNATURE OF EMPEROR NICHOLAS OF RUSSIA, MAY 19, 1536. 





ROYAL SIGNATURES. 


SIGNATURE OF LOUIS PHILIPPE, APRIL 20, 1843. 


The letters of the Kings of the Netherlands 
are uniformly in French, which has been 
for years the recognized court language of 
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SIGNATURE OF CHATEAUBRIAND. 


Europe. They are fully as courteous as 
those of any other nation, and they overflow 
with good wishes to the United States. 


The signature and seal of the Mikado are 
very curious and very striking. The seal is 
really a formidable affair compared with the 
signature on the left of it, and might readily 
be taken by the uninitiated for the Mikado’s 
autograph. But, of course, the require- 
ments of printing make it impossible to 
represent the seal as it is—a large piece of 
red sealing-wax on which certain characters 
have been stamped. The characters above 
the signature and seal are a part of the 
Mikado’s letter. 


TO A FAIR ARTIST. 


By HENRY W. AUSTIN. 


Wuat a happy exchange of our arts— 

And our hearts—my dear lady, ’twould be, 
Could I be a picture to you, 

As you are a poem to me. 


Did I call you a poem ?—ah ! me— 

I’m afraid that the truth is much worse, 
For in spite of your art I can see 

That to me you are rather averse. 


TO THE SAME WITH SOME FLOWERS. 


These flowers, dear lady, are too poor, indeed, 
For you to wear—and flowers you never need. 

But, seeing them, I thought they needed you 
To give full meaning to their scent and hue. 





, 


THE YOUNG FOLKS. 


THE WATCHING OF THE FALCON. 


THE END OF AN OLD TALE. 


By CLARA F. GUERNSEY 


PART I. 


NCE upon atime long ago a certain big, 

broad-shouldered, tall Scandinavian 
warrior had set out from home to seek his 
fortune. This young gentleman, Olof of 
Ormswick by name, came of a renowned 
race of the sons of the Aesir. The father 
of Olof, after following for many years 
the honorable trade of piracy by sea, and 
war by land, had gone to Valhalla, and 
so fortunate had he been in all his enter- 
prises that he had been able to send out his 
whole seven sons, each with a complete 
Viking’s outfit of ships and men, with 
which they; after the custom of their race, 
laid the whole known world under contribu- 
tion and enjoyed themselves mightily, and 


won great fame and riches from the Baltic 
through the Mediterranean. 

Many and wonderful were the deeds of these 
bold seven champions of heathendom, but 
my tale abides with Olof, the youngest, who, 
on a certain summer day, found himself in a 


port on the Black Sea. The town was but a 
poor little place, and it had been dreadfully 
harassed by certain Greek pirates, who had 
their hold among some islands not far away 
on that wildshore. When these unfortunate 
people had seen Olof’s ships coming into the 
harbor, they had given themselves up for 
lost, for they knew well what Norsemen were ; 
but taking a little courage out of their very 
extremity of misery, they had gone down to 
meet the Vikings and thrown themselves 
upon their mercy, showing their piteous 
plight, and how they had nothing left worth 
plundering. 

Now, having heard their story, Olof felt 
sorry for them, and, partly by way of keep- 
ing his hand in and partly by way of putting 
down a rival firm, who, as he thought, were 
carrying on business in an irregular and un- 
fair manner, he had fallen upon those pirates 
with his long ships and had utterly destroyed 


them. As he had carried away all the rob- 
bers’ heaped-up hoard, he had made a very 
good thing indeed of this adventure. All 
the people around those parts that these pi- 
rates had oppressed came and did the Norse- 
men honor as their friends and deliverers, 
and brought them wine and provisions. The 
Vikings, who were by no means used to be 
looked upon as philanthropists, felt that, for 
once in a while, this sort of thing was an 
agreeable novelty. They made an alliance 
with the townsfolk, and for two or three days 
they had been fitting up their ships by day, 
and feasting by night, enjoying themselves 
greatly, and spending their money royally, 
as is the fashion of sailors always. 

Now this town was but the ruin of what it 
had been in past ages. It lay along the in- 
ward curving shore of the harbor, and into 
the harbor a dark river came with slow and 
sullen waves. Just beyond the town the 
river wound through a plain crowded with 
fragments of what had once been a great city, 
for that wretched land even then was a land 
of wrecked nations. Beyond the plain rose 
mountains wild and black, whose tops were 
here and there covered with snow. 

Now Olof of Ormswick was leaning over 
the side of his ship and gazing at these dark 
mountains, which reminded him of his far- 
away home in the north ; and he thought of 
his six bold brethren, who were here and there 
and everywhere, and of his dead father, old 
Hacon, whose cairn stood high over the 
Fiord, and of his mother who had died when 
he was a lad; and he sighed and wondered 
whether there was not perhaps something 
worth living for besides fighting. 

Now it chanced that at this time there stood 
beside Olof an Armenian physician, an old 
man whom the Norsemen had found a cap- 
tive in the pirates’ hold. Olof was one who 
loved well to listen to wisdom and gather 
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knowledge, and, finding that this aged man 
was wise and learned, and that he could re- 
count the history of past times, for which 
the Sea King had a perfect passion, he had 
kept the old doctor with him and treated him 
kindly, and no man offered him harm, for 
they looked upon him as a Sagaman of that 
country, and they had a respect for the pro- 
fession. Now Olof, as I have said, sighed 
within himself, as he looked toward the 
mountains, and the old man echoed his sigh, 
and Olof, turning toward him, saw that he 
too was steadfastly regarding that dark back- 
ground of rock and crag that closed in the 
landscape. 

‘‘Father,’’ said Olof, “‘can you tell me what 
was this city, that seems once to have been 
so great, and what land lies beyond these 
hills?”’ 

“ Alas, my Lord!’’ said the old man. ‘‘It 
is a sorrowful tale, the story of that city, and 
it carries a sad warning to such as thou art, 
that men in high place should be content with 
fair fortune when it is theirs, and not attempt 
the impossible.”’ 

Now Olof, hearing this wise speech, at once 
felt that something was wanting to make his 
fortune complete, and that, if there was any- 


thing considered impossible in these parts, 

he was the man to attempt it, but he said: 
‘*Tell me the tale, for it is well to learn 

wisdom and get such lessons as we can from 


the deeds of other men.’’ 
within himself. 

“Know then, oh renowned Lord,’’ said the 
Armenian, ‘‘that in old days this poor 
wasted country that now lies at every one’s 
mercy was rich and powerful. It was ruled 
by a race of kings to whom the gods gave 
wisdom and power, and they ruled well and 
justly, and all things prospered with them 
and their people. Now, at last, the crown 
fell to one who was as great as any that had 
gone before him, and wise, save in this one 
thing, that he yearned to do something 
greater than all his fathers had done, and to 
be more than mortal man. Now, in those 
days there stood in the heart of those dark 
mountains yonder an enchanted castle. No 
man knew who had built it or what was the 
spell that had bound it, but all men knew 
that within that castle was a great hall, and 
in that hall a golden perch, and on that 
perch a falcon, and that whoso would watch 
that falcon three days and nights, sleepless 
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But he laughed 
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and fasting, would after that see a fay lady 
who would grant him whatever boon he 
chose to crave.’’ 

‘* Ah, ha!”’ said Olof, ‘‘ I have heard tales 
like this in my own land, and I partly be- 
lieve them.’’ And his eyes sparkled. 

‘*And so it was,’’ continued the doctor, 
stroking his beard, ‘‘that this king set out 
on that adventure, though all men warned 
him that trouble would come of his quest. 
However, go he would and all alone, though 
he was told by all the sages who knew about 
the place that, if he slept on his watch, some 
unseen hand would slay him. After long 
wandering he found that dark castle amid 
the wildest recesses of those mountains yon- 
der, and in a great hall in the midst of the 
castle sat the falcon on its golden perch. 
Now, the king was strong and resolute, and 
he and that hawk watched together three 
days and three nights.’’ 

‘* And then ?”’ said Olof. 

‘And then,’’ said the Armenian, with a 
sigh, ‘‘he saw the fay lady standing before 
him. Unlike the women of that land, she 
was fair, blue-eyed and golden haired, even 
as thou art, Lord Olof; and she bade him 
ask what he would. Then, he, having already 
all this world would give, would have 
naught but that lady to be his bride, though 
she warned him even with tears that it would 
be his ruin, for she was no earthly but a 
ghostly thing ; but the king would have his 
way. So they exchanged vows and rings 
and were wed there in that hall while the 
falcon watched them with his glancing bright 
eyes. But when the sun rose, she had to 
leave him, and she told him that he must go 
one way and she another, never to meet in 
this world again, and that all the evils she 
had prophesied would surely come upon him 
and his land. So she left him alone in that 
hall, and he went back to his own people 
like one in a dream ; and from that hour ill- 
fortune followed him and his, and the whole 
country went to utter destruction. The bar- 
barians laid waste the city of which thou 
seest the ruins, and after giany years of . 
misery and defeat, the king himself was 
slain in a lost battle. So may’st thou see, 
oh noble warrior, how ill men fare when 
they will not be content, and when they 
seek for gifts beyond the reach of mortals.”’ 

Then Olof laughed, and tossed his yellow 
hair off his forehead. 
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“Tell me,’’ said he, ‘‘ why did not this 
king, when that lady told him she must 
leave him, take her right up and hold her 
fast and carry her home with him ?”’ 

** Alas, sir,” said the doctor, ‘‘he knew 
that she was under a powerful spell no man 
could break.’ 

‘* How did he know whether it would break 
or not if he never tried it?’’ said Olof. 

‘* Sir,”’ said the doctor, wondering, ‘‘ it is 
said the spell was laid by some powerful 
demon.”’ 

‘‘Pooh!’’ said Olof. ‘‘Is that all? I'd 
like to see the demon that would make me 
let my wife go off like that.’’ 

‘* But, my lord,’’ said the old man, won- 
dering more and more, ‘‘dost thou know 
what a demon, or, as some say, a ji# is?”’ 

‘Right well. We have plenty of demons 
and witches in our country, though we call 
them trolls and elves and the like. And as 


for spells, my brothers and I know many a 
powerful rune, though we mostly prefer to 
put our trust in our gods and in our own 
wits and in fighting, which serves our turn 
wellenough. And as for gin, which I have 
tasted among the Holland folk, I know itis 
a drink which makes men ugly and danger- 


ous ifthey taketoo much. But I do not see 
why a man should fear that. But now tell 
me, is this castle still standing ?’”’ 

‘* Ah, my lord,’’ said the Armenian sadly, 
‘* why should’st thou care to know?” 

‘* Never mind,’’ said the Sea King. ‘‘ Tell 
me the truth.”’ 

‘Fair sir,” said the old man, reluctantly, 
‘‘ifI must do your bidding, I believe it is. 
Nay, when I was a youth my father, who 
was wise far beyond me, showed me that 
castle from a hill that lies across that black 
mountain at the north ; and hetold me that 
the fay lady and her hawk still dwelt there, 
but that most of those who went there never 
returned, and that though some few coming 
back had gotten great riches, yet that some 
way at the last all turned to their destruc- 
tion ; and he warned me never to draw near 
that fated place.’’ 

‘* And you never did ?”’ said Olof. 

‘* Never,’’ replied the sage. 

‘‘Well, by Thor!’’ said the Sea King. 
‘‘ There certainly is an oddsin folks! Now, 
if there had been such a place anywhere 
about our land, my father would have sent 
the whole seven of us, one after another, to 
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get to the bottom of the affair. You must 
show me the way to this place, old man, for 
I shall go and find the fay lady myself.” 

Then the Armenian sage tore his beard 
and wept for sorrow. 

** Alas ! alas !’’ he cried, ‘‘ I meant to give 
thee a useful lesson, and I have sent thee to 
destruction, thou who didst deliver me.”’ 

** Now don’t you worry,”’ said Olof, kindly, 
laying his hand on the old man’s shoulder, 
for like all big fighting creatures he hada 
soft spot in his heart, ‘‘ for I feel in my bones 
that no harm but rather good will befall me. 
And if I should come to grief, it will be no 
fault of thine. Didst thou think thou 
could’st keep any son of the Aesir from any 
place by telling him there was like to be 
danger or fighting there? By what thou 
say’st, I take this lady to be of my race, and 
if she be held a prisoner, as I deem she is, 
by some ill demon or troll, I will deliver 
her and win her in all honor to be my bride ; 
and I’ll bet you a silver cup she will rather 
go with me than sit there all alone in that 
forlorn place. My father, while a mere lad, 
fought and conquered a troll, who vexed our 
coast in the shape of a whale, and I dare say 
this demon is not halfsobig. I havealways 
longed to encounter a troll or something of 
that sort, but I never had the luck to find 
one before. So now show me the way to 
this castle and have no fear.”’ 

Now the poor old doctor had no choice but 
to obey, and Olof called his officers to- 
gether and told them the tale of the castle 
and the fay lady, and of his purpose to set 
out and find for himself a bride. 

Now the Armenian, having seen that all 
these wild men were much attached to 
their leader, had hoped that they would dis- 
suade him from this dangerous deed, but in- 
stead of that they were all highly delighted, 
and proceeded to drink the fay lady’s health, 
and good luck to their captain, and roared 
and shouted and sang songs till you could 
have heard them a mile off. 

Now that evening Olof set all his affairs in 
order and gave strict orders to his men that 
they should do no harm to the townsfolk 
if he did not return, nor to the old Arme- 
nian. Then seeing what a piece of work 
was before him, he slept all night and rose 
early as fresh as a daisy, and, after eating 4 
remarkably good breakfast, he set out for 
the enchanted castle, taking with him only 
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a lad, who was his favorite attendant, and 
the old Armenian riding on a sure-footed 
mule. 

The old Norse folk, though they were 
such wild people in war, had their own ideas 
of courtesy and mannerliness among them- 
selves. Old Hacon had brought his sons 
up to be respectful to the aged, and to honor 
wisdom, and Olof had treated the old doctor 
very kindly, which no one about there had 
ever done, because he was poor, and the 
townsfolk were but a low-minded lot, who 
respected nothing but fame or wealth, and 
cared nothing for wisdom or for goodness if 
they stood alone; so that Olof had grown 
dear to the old man, who sorrowed over his 
willfulness in setting off on this dangerous 
quest. However, when he learned that the 
Viking was a seventh son, he grew more 
hopeful, for all over the world seventh sons 
are thought to be fortunate ; but Olof him- 
self put more trust in his father Odin, and 
his ax and great two-handed sword. 

After a long day’s journey, as the sun was 
setting, the little company came out on the 
summit of a hill. Beneath, at the foot of 


a steep descent, lay a lake as black as ink, 
and as still as though no wind had ever ruf- 


fled its waters; but across the dark and 
liquid plain the setting sun made a track as 
red as blood, leading straight toward the 
mighty portal of a many-towered fortress 
that seemed as if hewn from the solid rock, 
so strong and vast did it rise in air. All 
around was black rock and barren sand, and 
nothing so desolate had the Norseman seen 
in all his wanderings. 

As Olof looked down upon the castle his 
eyes shone, and he smiled; but the Arme- 
nian covered his face and wept, and the boy, 
Biome, laid hold on his master’s mantle, 
and then pretended that he had done it but 
to pick off a burr. 

‘“‘ Nay,’’ said Olof, ‘‘ it is no shame to thee 
that thou should’st feel a thrill at the sight 
of yonder black hold ; but now do you two 
wait here for me for three days and three 
nights, and do thou, Biome, listen and heed 
me carefully. Be kind to the old man, and 
ifI return not, though I am pretty sure I 
shall, do thou bid my warriors carry him to 
my brother Eric’s castle in Sicily, and ask 
him, for my sake to be kind to him. Wilt 
thou promise? ”’ 

“That do I,’’ said the boy, ‘‘and if thou 
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returnest not in three days, we will storm 
that ill place and deliver or revenge thee.’’ 

‘“‘ All right,’ said Olof, and then he bade 
them farewell and strode down the hill. 
The two watched him, as he went, till he 
reached the valley, and, following the shore 
of the lake, came to the gate of the castle. 
Then he turned and waved his hand to them 
and disappeared under the dark gateway. 

Now when Olof passed beneath the tall 


‘portal of the castle, he found, a few paces 


within the arch, a great iron gate curiously 
wrought and locked fast. He shook it, but 
it would not yield ; he looked for a key, but 
there was none to be found, so he heaved up 
his ax to break the lock, but as he did so it 
swung slowly back on its hinges with an 
iron screech, and shut again with a clang as 
Olof entered. 

The Norseman found himself in a nar- 
row and lofty passage lined with black 
marble and lit by windows high up in the 
wall, but it had no doors on eitherside. He 
followed this passage through many wind- 
ings and turnings, until he came to a low 
portal of ebony, and, opening this, he passed 
into a hall vast and high as some great 
cathedral. All its walls were covered with 
panels of black and red marble, on which 
were wrought pictures of warriors and dra- 
gons, and strange creatures neither brute 
nor human, and among these figures mean- 
dered scrolls in unknown characters. Olof, 
who was insatiable where stories were con- 
cerned, wished for some one to interpret 
these writings and pictures. There was no 
other furniture in the place; but as Olof 
gazed about him, his eyes fell on a golden 
perch in the very midst of the hall, which he 
was sure had not been there at his entrance, 
and on this perch sat a falcon, most splen- 
did of its kind, who was watching the Norse- 
man with flashing, bright eyes. 

‘*Oh, you beauty !’’ cried Olof, who dearly 
loved a hawk, and without much ado he 
took the creature up on his hand in falcon- 
er’s fashion, and stroked its graceful head. 

The falcon, who as an enchanted fowl, was 
probably used to inspire great awe in those 
who came to this weird place, uttered a wild 
cry of surprise, and drew itself up haughtily, 
but unbent when Olof scratched its head and 
petted it with soft words. The hawk stood 
first on one foot and then on the other, 
flapped its wings, twined its head this way 
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and that, and then spoke with tle voice of a 
human being. 

‘*Go away, ‘oh man,”’ said the bird sol- 
emnly, ‘‘ while there is yet time.”’ 


‘Pretty bird,’’ said Olof, ‘‘ I desire speech ° 


of thy fair lady, and I am bound to see her.”’ 

“Just look in the corner,’’ screamed the 
falcon. ‘‘ Look in that corner.”’ 

Olof looked toward the angle of the hall 
near to which he had drawn, and he saw a 
dozen or so skulls lying in a heap together, 
and every one of those skulls was broken in 
at the top. : 

‘*See, oh man!’’ said the falcon. ‘‘ All 
these came here to seek my lady, and they 
slept on their watch, and that was their end.”’ 

‘*Look you, my bird,’’ said the Norseman, 
‘* T judge that all these have had their heads 
broken with an ax, orthe like. Now, though 
I don’t wish to brag, I may say with truth, 
that I never met my match in the ax-play 
except my own brother Sweyn, and between 
us two it is a drawn game. Moreover, I 
would have you to understand that if my 
fair lady be beneath this roof, I have no 
mind, before I see her, to spend three days 
fasting and watching in this old rat-hole.”’ 

“It’s not a rat-hole,’’ said the hawk, 
‘‘T wish it were. I have been 


rather sadly. 
here eight hundred years and have never 
seen so much as a mouse.”’ 

‘Surely thou art not eight hundred years 
old”’ said Olof, wondering. 

‘* Well, not as you count time,” said the 


falcon. ‘‘ You see, in your world, time goes 
on, but here it just goes round and round, 
and the same time comes back to the same 
place ; so, though it lasts forever, we don’t 
get old; but between you and me, it is 
dull, dreadfully dull.”’ 

‘*Well then, listen to me,’’ said Olof. 
‘‘ If thou wilt help me to find thy fair lady, 
and to carry her away from this place, thou 
shalt go with me and be my bird, and we 
will have brave sport together; or thou 
shalt have thy full liberty, and fly ahead 
and find thee a mate and make thy nest on 
the crag in the free air.’’ 

‘‘Nest! Mate! I!’’ shrieked the hawk, 
indignantly ; but yet Olof saw plainly that 
she, for it was a hen falcon, was rather 
struck by the idea. 

‘* Ah to be sure. A nice nest, with some 
pretty eggs in it, out of which thou shalt 
hatch brave birds like thyself !’’ 
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‘Well! I never!’’ said the falcon ; and 
indeed she never had. 

‘* Who keeps thee and thy lady here?” 

The falcon cast an alarmed glance around 
the hall, and then she put her beak to Olof's 
ear and whispered ‘‘ A demon—’”’ 

‘* What? Has he taken her as the giant 
Thiasse did the fair Iduna to. make her 
marry him?’’ And the Viking felt furious 
at the very idea. 

‘*Oh dear, no! He’s not at all a marrying 
demon,’’ said the falcon. ‘‘ He carried her 
off, or found her somewhere in fairy land, I 
suppose; but I don’t really know the par- 
ticulars. She and I were both young things 
when we came here. It’s my belief it’s just 
ugliness,”’ said the falcon, who, having a — 
chance to talk, seemed determined to im- 
prove it to the utmost. ‘‘ He likes to toll 
men in here, and then, when they go to 
sleep, as nine-tenths of them do, he likes to 
split their skulls, for which he has a perfect 
passion.’’ 

‘* What a cur !’’ said Olof. 
ill use thy lady ?”’ 

‘‘No. We haveeverything we want ; but 
you see, after a while, when you have every- 
thing you want, you don’t want anything ; 
and that is sotiresome. It’s taken meeight 
centuries to learn that piece of wisdom,” 
said the falcon, pluming herself. 

‘‘Thou art a very wise bird !’’ said Olof, 
laughing. ‘‘ And now tell me the truth. 
Is there any real need for thee and me to do 
all this watching ?’’ 

‘It has always been the law of the place,” 
said the falcon, hesitating. ‘‘ Always !”’ 

‘‘ Never mind that,’’ said Olof, ‘‘for I go 
by my father’s law, which was never to lose 
time waiting for what might be had for the 
taking. So tell me how I shall win speech 
of thy lady at once, or I shall lose patience, 
and that will be the worse for thee.’’ 

‘‘Rash man!’’ said the falcon, all on a 
sudden remembering her dignity, and mak- 
ing a last attempt to over-awe the Viking. 
‘Remember, thou art but a mortal, and this 
is the domain of a mighty spirit.”’ 

‘‘See here, bird,’’ said Olof, sternly, for 
he was near losing his temper. ‘‘ As to 
being mortal, I am a son of Odin All-father. 
From him I came, and to him I return, and 
like him and all his sons I hate the dark 
sons of the Giants, and the Mistland, and 
all its works, and it is the fashion of ‘all the 


‘* And does he 
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Aesir to fight these creatures wherever we 
find them. Because I am a son of Odin, I 
am a spirit mightier than any of the whole 
crew of darkness ; and now, once for all, tell 
me where I shall find thy lady, or it will be 
worse for thee.’’ 

“Oh, oh!’ said the falcon, standing 
first on one foot and then on the other. 
“T’m sure I don’t know what to do. No 
such situation is described in my book of in- 
structions. The spell says they must keep 
the watch, but if this great big creature 
won’t, how can I makehim? But I shall be 
censured at the department of ornithologi- 
cal enchantment, I certainly shall. There! 
Don’t pinch my toes so. What is it you 
want to know? But you'll protect me?”’ 

“Of course I will. Show me the way to 
thy lady, for I see no door out of this place 
but the one I came through.”’ 

‘‘ Whisper,’’ said the falcon, nestling close 
to Olof’s face, and evidently very nervous. 
‘Count the third panel from the niche where 
the skulls are, and there is a door. But it is 
closed by a spell, and there is a guardian 
spirit behind it. Can you open it?” 


‘That is a brave bird,’’ said Olof, kindly. 
‘Fear thou not, for none of us ever gave up 
so much as a bunny rabbit that sought re- 
fuge under our banner.”’ 

‘‘IT should draw the line at rabbits,’’ said 
the falcon, whetting her beak on Olof’s mail ; 
‘but if you can open that door, I will show 
the way, for I am in for it now, and my lady 
and I, to tell the truth, are dead sick of the 
place, and she cries herself sick over every 
fool who comes to grief here. The third 
panel.”’ 

Olof felt about but could find no spring or 
handle in the third panel, which was beauti- 
fully wrought of red marble. 

‘‘Here goes in the name of Freya,’’ he 
said with a smile ; and he drew back, and 
with one blow of his ax he shattered the 
stone to pieces. Something like a cross be- 
tween a rat and a lizard gave a loud squeak, 
stood for a moment on its hind legs, and 
then scuttled away into a hole in the wall. 

‘‘Hurrah!’’ cried the falcon, who had 
perched on Olof’s helm, and was holding 
on tight in a very nervous and excited 
state. 


FLOSSIE’S QUEER PETS. 


A TRUE STORY. 


By ARNOLD BURGES JOHNSON. 


V ELL, if I can’t goon the picnic, mayn’t 
I play with the snakes, mamma?’’ 

There stood poor little frail Flossie in her 
white dress and red sash, with the golden 
hair falling over her white shoulders, her 
blue eyes filled with tears, and her heart most 
broken because it was too hot, and she knew 
it, for her to go with her stronger mates on 
the outing that she had anticipated with so 
much longing. And now she was trying to 
devise something to take its place. 

‘“ Yes, dearie,’’ said her mother, ‘‘just 
spread the wolf-skin rug down on the library 
floor by that sunny window, and put a cush- 
ion or two there for you to lie on, and you 
may play with them to your heart’s con- 
tent.’’ 

‘But, sister, you certainly won’t let those 
snakes out, will you!’’ I asked, from the 
lounge to which I was confined by my 


sprained ankle. ‘‘ Why, they’ll get away 
and be all over the house.’’ 

‘‘Don’t you fear, Tom,’’ was the reply ; 
‘“‘they can’t get over this smooth hard wood 
floor, and they wouldn’t leavethe rug and the 
sunshine, if they could. Besides, Flossie will 
see tothem. They’re often out for a while. 
You'll find that they’ll stay with her as long 
as we let them.”’ 

And then, my sister, whom I was visiting, 
brought from the boys’ play-room a raisin- 
box, and sliding off the glass cover, fished 
out from the loose cotton wool with her long 
white fingers a squirming tangle of black, 
green, and striped ropes, which, being laid 
on the rug, quickly resolved themselves into 
five separate bodies, each having a head ; 
in fact, there were five snakes of different 
lengths and sizes, from a black three-corner- 
ed scale tree-climbing snake, some four feet 
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long, to a striped garter-snake not quite ten 
inches in length. And Flossie, now quite 
contented, camped on the rug, tailor fashion, 
with an elbow on the pile of. cushions, and 
began to handle them and talk to them as if 
they were so many kittens. 

‘*Now Blackie, you must be my girdle,”’ 
said she, twining the largest snake around 
her waist ; ‘‘ black goes so nicely with my 
red sash; and you, Greenie, shall be my 
necklace; and I'll take you two striped 
boys for my bracelets;’’ and suiting the 
action to the word, she called out to me: 
‘*Now Uncle Tom, look. I’m all dressed 
up.”’ 

There she was with one big snake around 
her waist, another one not quite so large 
around her neck, two smaller ones around 
each wrist ; and she was trying to fix the 
smallest one of all, a lively, bright, green 
little chap, in the breast of her frock by 
twining it between the buttons; and they, 
with forked tongues, darting here and there 
on her white skin, looked—ugh ! 

Then her mother, who was in the adjoin- 
ing room, called out : 

“Carefully, daughter: don’t let any of 
them get inside your waist, or you’ll have to 
be undressed again.”’ 

‘‘Oh, never mind, mamma; they’ll soon 
come out,’’ she replied. 

And there she stayed, playing with those 
—well, I must admit they did seem to be 
pretty creatures, now cooing over them, now 
scolding them, handling them with perfect 
fearlessness, and with great tenderness ; 
and while they never remained quiet for 
many seconds, they made no attempt to get 
away from her, at least not to get off the rug. 

“Won't they bite you?’’ I asked, as I 
watched them from my sofa. 

‘*Y-e-s, uncle,’’ she admitted, ‘‘ when I 
squeeze ‘em, or pull ’em too hard ; but I try 
to be very careful with ’em.”’ 

‘* But don’t they hurt when they bite?’’ I 
asked. ; 

‘***Deed and they do ;’’ but brightening, 
she added, ‘‘they don’t hurt half as much 
as my kitty Gretchen does, you know.”’ 

‘*Annie,’’ cried I, ‘‘do you let this baby 
get bitten by snakes? ’”’ 

‘‘Now, Tom, don’t you trouble; they 
never draw blood ; they only pinch a little, 
just enough to make Flossie careful of 
them. Show uncle, darling.” 
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Then Flossie brought the big snake over 
to me, and letting him go through her fin- 
gers,—she receiving him hand over hand, so 
that he was never held in, but was constantly 
allowed to move freely,—made me pat its 
head, and smooth its body as I might that of 
adog. It had none of thecold, slimy, moist 
feeling I expected, but it was cool and clean 
to the touch as is polished metal. When I 
shrank from its forked tongue, Flossie ex- 
claimed : 

‘* Oh let him kiss you, uncle, or he’ll feel 
slighted.’”’ So under her guidance, I let the 
thing touch my hand with what I had called 
its sting, and I really believe it was simply 
trying, by taste, to see what manner of man 
Iwas. Then the child put the reptile to her 
face as she might her pet cat, and as it 
touched her cheek with its tongue here and 
there, said : 

‘*He loves me, uncle; see how he kisses 
me."” 

Then she went back to her rug, and played 
so quietly with them that it did not prevent 
me from having my nap. When I awoke, 
she, in turn, was asleep, and the snakes were 
twined in her hair, and about her neck and 
arms, so that from where I was, -I could 
hardly tell where they commenced or where 
they ended. 

Sister Annie told me that her boys had 
been thoroughly taught the difference be- 
tween the venomous and non-venomous 
snakes at school, and they had been much 
interested in their habits for some time, and 
so had made quite a collection of the various 
kinds within their reach ; but just now they 
were getting tired of them, and were spend- 
ing their energies in collecting moths, but 
they still kept these few as pets. The 
largest one they had—a black snake about 
six feet long—was somewhere on the pre- 
mises now, and was quite useful in reducing 
the number of mice and roaches in the old 
house. But she admitted that when he ap- 
peared in the parlor, coming from the upper 
floor down the chandelier, for instance, he 
startled visitors, and thus was rather trouble- 
some. 

Just now Flossie woke up, and set about 
putting the snakes in their nest, but one of 
the smaller snakes was missing, and sure 
enough she had to be undressed, for it had 
slipped down her neck, and could not be got 
out otherwise. 





HOLIDAYS IN JAPAN. 


By HELEN H. S. THOMPSON. 


5 [yee Japanese have many festive days, 
and, unlike most heathen nations, are 
exceedingly devoted to the children, spar- 
ing neither time, labor, nor expense for their 
amusement. Even theirsystem of education 
is made a source of pleasure, and corporal 
punishment is a thing unknown in the fam- 
ily. Masquerades, domestic comedies, pic- 
nics, and many feast-days are enacted and 
observed for the benefit of the little folks ; 
but I have observed that it is a shrewd 
method of enjoyment for the elders also. 

There are five national festival days, in- 
cluding New Year’s, which, under the old 
laws, was not begun with ours, but on the 
ninth day of February. 

The second is called the ‘‘ Festival of the 
Dolls,’’ and is a great day for the little girls, 
during which the various specimens of doll- 
hood are conducted into the state chamber 
of the house, which is beautifully decorated 
with blooming peach boughs and evergreens. 
These favorite automatons are made to per- 


sonify grand personages, from the ancient 
Mikado and his court to the various families 


of the princes. 

For days before this greatest of great days 
to the daughters of the house, the shops are 
gay with splendidly dressed images; but 
after the festival they disappear and are 
seen no more till another year renews 
the demand for them. Every respectable 
family has a number of dolls of various 
sizes, ranging from four inches to a foot and 
a half in height. When a daughter is born 
to the household, a pair of dolls is pur- 
chased, with which she plays until she be- 
comes a grown-up girl. When she mar- 
ries, these are taken to her husband’s home, 
and in turn given to herchildren. In this 
way a great number is accumulated, if many 
daughters are born into the family. 

Then comes a family banquet, and after- 
ward the girls make offerings of sak7 (rice 
beer) and rice-cakes to the effigies of the Em- 
peror and Empress, and spend the day mim- 
icking the entire round of Japanese life, 
as child, maiden, wife, mother, and grand- 
mother. Other toys, representing the table 
service, utensils of the kitchen, toilet sets, 


and traveling apparatus, many of these very 
elaborate and costly, are in use on this day. 
This festival is celebrated on the third of 
May. 

On the fifth of July occurs a corresponding 
feast forthe boys. Previous to this the shops 
are again gay with toys suited for the ‘‘ Feast 
of the Banners.’’ These consist of all the re- 
galia and equipments of a daimio’s (prince’s) 
procession ; the contents of an arsenal—flags, 
streamers, banners ; effigies of heroes, war- 
riors, soldiers on foot, horsemen, genii of 
strength, valor, etc. Such toys are bought 
for every son born into the family : hence the 
display is often very imposing and brilliant. 
The streets are gayly decorated, and planted 
with bamboo staffs, which are ornamented 
and trimmed with every device of oddity. 
Gay banners are placed at all conspicuous 
points, blazoned with national designs, he- 
roic sentences, and family titles. Troops of 
boys in party-colored clothes, wearing min- 
iature swords and sabers, and each carrying 
a flag, throng the streets, while parents, 
priests, and police look on in admiration. 

Outside of the door of each home a bamboo 
pole is erected ; and hung by a string to the 
top of the pole is a large paper fish, repre- 
senting a carp, which the Japanese consider 
the type of swiftness and strength. The 
paper, being hollow, is easily filled by the 
breeze, and the huge body flaps its tail and 
fins in a most natural manner. 

On the eleventh of September is held the 
‘‘ Feast of the Lanterns,’’ which is observed 
in solemn pomp by processions to and from 
the tombs at night, and always impresses 
the looker-on as a most tender tribute to the 
dead. Then follows the Flower Day, or 
‘Feast of the Chrysanthemums,”’ occurring 
on the ninth of November, when flowers 
are displayed in great profusion and given 
away to every one as tokens of good-will. 

New Year’s Day is not altogether a holiday. 
The national idea of justice is shown by the 
law requiring all debts to be adjusted at the 
beginning of the year. Therefore, no one 
gives himself up to unrestrained enjoyment 
on this day until his accounts are satisfac- 
torily arranged. 
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On this day, for which we had been impa- 
tiently waiting, we prepared to go every- 
where and see everything. Festive prepara- 
tions had been going on for many days, 
such as thoroughly renovating and clean- 
ing the houses, planting evergreen and 
bamboo branches along the streets and on 
either side of the vestibules or doorways. 
The bakeries were teeming with delicacies. 
Professional rice-pounders with their im- 
mense mortars and pestles were hurrying 


from house to house. Flowers and orna-. 


mental shrubs of exquisite varieties were 
sold on every street, and shops displayed 
their daintiest wares and toys. 

An interesting custom prevails in prepar- 
ing the home-feast—to provide a liberal sup- 
ply of food for the poorer neighbor. Each 
home, too, must be decorated, which is not 
a difficult task in this ever-blooming land. 
Every house and street was brilliantly illu- 
minated for the inauguration of the new 
year; in fact, the entire city, bay, and ad- 
joining country presented a brilliancy that 
we never saw equaled. During the morn- 
ing a Sabbath-like stillness prevails, while 
accounts are being adjusted. Indeed, it has 
been said that New Year’s Day is the only 
Sabbath of Japan. After that, all is astir; 
every one in festive garments and with 
smiling face, exchanging polite greetings. 

The Japanese are well trained in the laws 
of good breeding, and, in their several 
grades, seldom offend the rules of etiquette. 
According to these rules, a joyous freedom 
is extended to every one on this day of 
days. Various styles of reception cards are 
carried through the streets on elegant lac- 
quered trays by obsequious servants. It is 
the custom of Japanese merchants to send 
as gifts to the families of their customers 
beautiful fans and toys of exquisite designs. 

One of the most popular amusements of 
the day is masquerades, in which parents, 
children, and servants delight in puzzling 
one another by personifying various fami- 
lies of rank. Here and there fathers, with 
their big and little boys, are intent upon the 
use of the top, with which they are very 
expert, while groups_of pretty girls and 
young women play merrily with battle- 
dore and shuttlecock. At one time we were 
mystified by sweet, musical sounds in the 
air, resembling those proceeding from an 
AZolian Jarp, and discovered that these 
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came from a great number of kites flying 
over the city. Our Japanese teacher and 
interpreter explained this mystery by show- 
ing us a strip of fine bamboo stretched 
across the frame of the kite. 

Among the toys are bows and arrows, 
artificial birds, and hen and chickens, true 
to nature; charming dolls, parading the 
streets w:th automatic regularity ; fami- 
lies of mice, rabbits, and monkeys; eggs 
and fruit in brilliant-colored crapes. Here, 
are cranes, parrots, dragons, and wild beasts 
in combat; there, feats of jugglery that 
astonish the beholder. Here, playing battle- 
dore and shuttlecock, is a bevy of pretty 
girls, dressed in their gayest robes and 
girdles, with lips and cheeks painted till 
they resemble beetles’ wings, and their 
beautiful hair dressed most curiously and 
attractively. There, a knot of boys are 
laughing uproariously over a huge image 
of Daruma, the snow-man of the northern 
and western coasts. In America’ the boy’s 
snow-man is a Paddy, with a hat, clay pipe, 
and shillalah in hand; but in Japan, the 
snow-image is Daruma, a follower of Bud- 
dha, who, by long prayers in a kneeling pos- 
ture, lost his legs from paralysis. 

Banquets are spread in the streets for the 
police, and forthe benefit of those that prefer 
this repast to the more private dinner at 
home. Buckets, barrels, and porcelain jars 
are everywhere flowing with new saki, 
which everybody drinks, and yet, to the 
credit of these people be it said, there is 
little drunkenness. Far into the night 
some religious ceremony is enacted by the 
head of each household, and by the priests 
in their temples, by which all evil spirits 
brooding about on wrong intent are said to 
be exorcised ; and thus the day is ended. 

The Japanese are determined to enjoy life 
as they go. All classes may be seen leaving 
their homes to go on short journeys into 
the country, where, under the rustic shade 
of blossoming fruit-trees, or in one of the 
endless tea-houses, they may rest, refresh, 
and enjoy themselves. We often observed 
family groups visiting the suburbs, or tem- 
ples, or statues on some high hill, with 
apparently no other object than to view the 
landscape under a light fall of snow, or to 
gather some of nature’s treasures to adorn the 
grottoed wall, or miniature lake, in the bit 
of garden at home, or to amuse the children. 
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